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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 
Translations 
from 13 


Languages 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 


dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 


times,— the kind that are thoroughly i hp by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 


taste for good literature. They are pu 


lished in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 


illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes ; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendort’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


Address 


The following families may be interested in the above : 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 
Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 
Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 
Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth ‘ 
Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 


Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 





KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 


The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 


The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camprince, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS §& WHICH EVERY BIRD LOVER 
SHOULD POSSESS 


MANUALS 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By RALPH HOFFMAN. “ The most helpful bird manual that has yet been published for amateurs who live within 
the territory described.” — Mew York Globe. Fully illustrated. $1.50 ez. Postage extra. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY “For all bird lovers whose home is beyond the Mississippi, or who expect 
to travel thither, the book is indispensable.” — Chicago Interior. Fully illustrated. $3.50 mez. Postage extra. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ We know of no handbook which so completely answers the needs of the 
student.” — Boston Transcript. Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


THE LAND-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By HENRY D. MINOT. “ The work is a most valuable one for inciting an interest in nature, and will prove a treasure 
to many young people.” — Boston Advertiser. \llustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


STUDY AND OBSERVATION 
TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. “An instructive and useful guide for all prospective voyagers to Mexico.” — Boston Tran- 
script. Over 100 illustrations. $3.00 ez. Postage extra. 


WILD WINGS 


By HERBERT K. JOB. “ The book will appeal strongly to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature everywhere.” 
— Philadelphia North American. Illustrated. $3.00 wet. Postage extra. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “ Householders who are anxious to attract native birds to their home-lots and farmers who 
are desirous of achieving the same result for the benefit of their crops, may be commended to Mr. Trafton’s little book.” — 
San Francisco Argonaut. Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Arranged and edited by Francis H. Atten. “ These bird descriptions have the 
charm which is characteristic of Thoreau . . . put in note form, live and intimate.” — Chicago /nter-Ocean. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net. Postage extra. 


THE BIRD OUR BROTHER 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “It brims with sympathetic narrative of bird life and bird lore, and will be given a 
warm welcome by all who love these small feathered friends.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “ The author shows how close has been her communion with the birds by writing as 
they sing, brightly, clearly, and with here and there a particularly piquant note.” — V. VY. Times. $1.10 met. Postage extra. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. ‘“ Those who love birds must enjoy these leaves from the author’s note-book, and 


those who do not already love birds will fall in love with them before they are through reading these charming word-pic- 
tures.” — Christian Endeavor World. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


FIELD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


By BRADFORD TORREY. Adventures and experiences while bird-gazing in California. ‘‘ Mr. Torrey loved birds, 
beasts, flowers, green fields, the sea, and the mountains, and there are charming references to them included in this book.” 
—N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM. “The book is rich in facts gained from observation, and all are most pleasingly 
told.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. Illustrated. $1.00 wet. Postage extra. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


By BRADFORD TORREY. ‘This is one of the most charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is found to be in- 
teresting.” — Cleveland Leader. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly delightful book, neither too scientific nor too imaginative.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 


BIRD AND BOUGH 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “ Every poem in this book is full to overflowing with a warm, eager sympathy with Nature, 
her birds, her changing seasons, and her thousand and one other delights of field, forest and fell.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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JOHN MUIR’S 
My First Summer in the Sierra 


* Asa revelation of ‘the glory and freedom of the out-of-doors’ exemplified in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and about the Yosemite Valley, Mr. Muir’s narrative of his first impressions in those regions is most 
charming and refreshing.” — Chicago Dial. Illustrated. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 


Our National Parks 


“No matter what one may have read before, he cannot fail to be moved anew by this description of moun- 
tain and caiion, river, lake, and cascade, the giant Sequoias, and the wonders of the’ Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite.”” — New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.75 et. Postage extra. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE’S 
The Jonathan Papers 


_ “Lovers of outdoor life are sure to like these outdoor essays, — with such subjects as duck shooting, fish- 
ing, rainy morning walks, canoe trips, drives, etc., — which are whimsical at times and cheerfully imaginative 
always.”’ — Chicago /nter-Ocean. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


J. SMEATON CHASBE’S 
Yosemite Trails 


“Far more than a mere guidebook. It abounds in the enthusiasm of the true lover of nature.” — New 
York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 me’. Postage extra. 


ENOS A. MILLS’S 
In Beaver World 


“ Here, for the first time, is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the beaver — the 
fruit of twenty-five years of persistent study of this wonderful animal in his native wilds, in summer and 
winter, by night and day, from Mexico to Alaska.” Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrations from photographs by the author. $1.75 wet. Postage extra. 


Wild Life in the Rockies 


** Mr. Mills conveys the spirit of the mountains to his readers.".— New York Sun 
y I e 
Fully illustrated. $1.75 ve¢. Postage extra. 




































The Spell of the Rockies 


“To read this book is to climb with the author almost inaccessible heights, to know the spirit of deep forests, 
to be initiated into much secret lore of mountain, meadow and wood. It is lore, however, which ought to be 
the possession of every American.” Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


BY PROMINENT NATURE WRITERS 
In American Fields and Forests 


** A genial and companionable nature book—a collection of representative sketches by H. D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, and Dallas Lore Sharp. The subjects 
’ 


range from wild apples to the big trees, from fair gardens to the*wildest scenery, and from ocean to ocean.’? — 
Philadelphia North American. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP’S 
Where Rolls the Oregon 


In this volume Mr. Sharp combines the attraction of one of his characteristic nature books with the appeal 
of a book of travel. Mr. Sharp’s visit to the picturesque Oregon country brought him many interesting out- 
of-door experiences, affording a notable opportunity for his subtle observation of nature and a field for his 
brilliant and persuasive pen. Illustrated with a series of beautiful photographs taken by William L. Finley 
and others. Illustrated. $1.50 we¢. Postage extra. 


The Lay of the Land 


‘* A plea for the life of the country, for the practical manual labor of the farm, and for a better acquaintance 
with the small creatures of earth.”’ — Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
s & 5 8 


The Face of the Fields 


** A book good to make you better acquainted with Nature, good to help you to understand her, and to open 
your heart to the joys she so freely gives.”. — Minneapolis Journal. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
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Tee TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 
AND SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 
Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 
How to Tell Stories to Children 1.00 


Sara Cone Bryant 
The standard book on an art that every mother should 


cultivate 
3-25 
Home Progress for one year 3-00 
$6.25 
Special Combined Price $5.00 
Cambridge HOME PROGRESS Mass. 
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The Celebrated Effectual Romety 
without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
W. Epwarps & Son, 157 \—— Victoria Street, 


London, Eng. All Druggists, or 
KE. FOUGERA & CO., Ine., 90 Beekman St., N. Y. 





British Medical Journal, says: 
Well adapted for the use of Chit- 


dren and Ayed People. Much used 
by Mothers Nursing and by 70 





Food 


For Infants and Invalids 
bhasremarkable nutritive value easily digested. A 
perfect food for the most delicate system. 
Particularly adapted to the use of Invatids and the Aged 
90 years’ reputation, Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, 

and Prize Medal, Paris, 4// Druggists, or 
EK, FOUGERA & 00., Inc,, 90 Beckman &t,, N, ¥, 





A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 


TURE CLUB AND THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

‘“‘Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.’’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


7. 


Postage extra. 


New York 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 

Tue Editor has received a consider- 
able number of contributions to the 
forthcoming symposium, “A Week 
in My Home’”’; but some members 
who wished to contribute have 
asked for an extension of time in 
which to prepare their contribu- 
tions. This has been granted. The 
symposium, therefore, will appear 
in a late instead of in an early 
summer number, as announced. 

The symposium, ‘Home Prog- 
ress Recipes for Keeping Children 
Good,” made up of contributions 
from members, has been of great 
interest and assistance to all of our 
readers. Our members are pecu- 
liarly able to be helpful to one 
another. And one of the purposes of 
Home Procressistohelp them toget 
into closer communication. Though 
unable to meet in person, they can 
in HoME Procress meet in mind and 
in spirit. 

**COME IN’? INSTEAD OF ‘ KEEP 

OUT”’ 


In this number of the magazine 


appears an article on the subject of 


playgrounds for city children. As 
the author says, there are not in any 
city a sufficient number of parks, 
organized playgrounds, or other 
open spaces for children whose 
only other outdoor play place is the 
sidewalk. One of the illustrations of 
this article is a sign to be seen in the 
yard of a church in California. This 
sign invites the children of the 
neighborhood to come into the 
yard and play, — not the children 
of the Sunday school of that church, 
not the children of its parishioners, 
but the children of the neighbor- 
hood are invited; that is to say, any 
and all children to whom the yard 
may be accessible. This spirit of 
hospitality is to be found in other 
churches, and it might well be found 
in more. Scarcely a city church 
but has a yard which might be made 
into a playground for the children 
of the neighborhood. ‘‘Come in”’ is 
a much more suitable sign for the 
yard of a church, than “ Keep out.” 

In many cities there are lawns of 
considerable size surrounding the 
larger private houses. Why might 
not signs, inviting the children of 
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the neighborhood to come in and 
play, be substituted on these lawns 
for the signs now so frequently seen, 
saying “‘Trespassing not allowed”’? 
On the beautiful estate of Abbots- 
ford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
there was a sign which read ‘‘ Rod 
to Selkirk.” Sir Walter Scott had 
his faithful servant make and put 
up this sign; — the spelling was the 
servant's. During Scott’s lifetime 
not only the children, but the 
grown-ups of the neighborhood, re- 
sponded to the invitation on the 
sign; and often took the “Rod to 
Selkirk.” How good it would be if 
all persons regarded their green- 
sward as Sir Walter regarded his: 
if, instead of saying ‘Keep out,” 
in one phrase or another, they said 
“Come in!” 


GOOD TASTE IN DRESS 


Miss Mary A. LasELLE contributes 
an article to this number of the 
magazine under the title, “’Teach- 
ing Girls to Dress Tastefully.” The 
article contains a most instructive 
account of what a teacher in a 
school did to educate the girls under 
her care in this important matter. 
Every reader will be impressed by 
the willingness and quickness with 
which the young girls mentioned 
learned to know the difference be- 
tween good and bad taste in dress- 
ing, and to practice in their own 
apparel what they had learned. 

This suggests that a group of girls 
can more easily than one girl be 
taught how to dress. Girls between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
are so clannish in spirit; they like to 
do, indeed they almost feel that 
they must do “what the other girls 


do,”’ in the matter of clothes, as in 
other things. The mother who is 
disturbed by her daughter’s appar- 
ent bad taste may find that the 
reason for her preferences as to 
dress begins with the words, “All 
the other girls —”’ 

It might not be feasible to have 
classes for instruction regarding 
good taste in dressing in all, or even 
in many, of our schools;— the 
teachers are already so overbur- 
dened. However, there are many 
other occasions which a mother 
might utilize. Instead of talking 
with her own daughter on the sub- 
ject of dress, a mother might join 
with the mothers of “‘the other 
girls,” and arrange an afternoon 
meeting, inviting all the girls to 
come and hear a talk on “‘How to 
Dress Becomingly,” given by a 
speaker at once sensible and inter- 
esting and attractive. A few such 
talks might do much to improve the 
appearance not only of the one 
mother’s daughter, but of the 
daughters of all the other mothers 
of a neighborhood. 


A STATUE TO A BIRD 
STATUES to persons are very famil- 
iar to all of us, —there are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of them. And 
statues to animals are, if not num- 
erous, still neither unique nor new. 
From the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, there have been a few, — 
from that of the Wolf of Rome, 
to the one erected to Greyfriars 
Bobby of Scotland. But a statue 


to a bird is both unusual and new. 
In this number of the magazine 
appears a brief account of such a 
statue, together with a picture of it, 
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and of two of its decorative tablets. 
The seagulls of Utah were not the 
first birds to deserve a statue on 
account of services rendered to 
humanity; but they are among the 
first to be thus honored. The Sea- 
gull Monument should do much to 
help people as a whole to realize 
how great are the services of birds 
to human beings, and how genuine 
and deep should be the gratitude 
shown them, — not only in occa- 
sional statues, but by continued 
care and protection. 


BRINGING CITY AND COUNTRY 
TOGETHER 


In her article, “Social Life in the 
Country,” appearing in this num- 
ber of the magazine, Miss Mary 
Willard Keyes makes many happy 
suggestions as to the pleasant 
things dwellers in the country may 
do together. Some of these things 
are already familiar pleasures of 
country people; and some of them 
are as yet new and untried in many 
rural communities. 

There is one element in the social 
life of the country which Miss 
Keyes does not mention, — the 
“summer boarder.” Scarcely a 
country community at the present 
time but has its summer boarders, 
who in most instances are persons 
from large cities. The summer 
boarder season is long, — from May 
to October; in at least the summer 
social life of the country these 
boarders might be factors. Why 
should country people not take them 
more into account, socially, than 
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they sometimes do? The city people 
usually come to the country to find 
rest, and quiet, and change, — par- 
ticularly change. The social life of 
the country is so distinctively rest- 
ful, quiet, and so refreshingly differ- 
ent from the social life of the city, 
that it is one of the chief advan- 
tages of a country sojourn to city 
people. Summer boarders realize 
this, — somewhat. Why should not 
the country people among whom 
they come, help them to realize it 
still better, offering them the hospi- 
talities characteristic of the com- 
munity? 

On the other hand, the city peo- 
ple have something to give to the 
people of the country, —the re- 
sults of a different experience and a 
dissimilar habit of life. Naturally, 
in a community into which they 
come as guests,—and “paying 
guests,” —they will hesitate to 
offer what they have to give lest 
they be considered “‘forth-putting.”’ 
They need to be invited to con- 
tribute to the social life of the coun- 
try, and no one but the country peo- 
ple can properly invite them. Often- 
times they do;— and oftentimes 
they do not. 

An exchange of good things is al- 
ways advantageous; the more dif- 
ferent the good things exchanged 
are, the more advantageous it is. 
Social life both in the city and in the 
country would be much improved 
if country people and city people 
made more use of the opportunities 
offered them for the exchange of 
social amenities. 





CHILDREN MUST PLAY 


BY L. M. EDHOLM 


CHILDREN must play. The idea is 
not a new one; but in our rapidly 
growing cities the problem is where 
they are to play; whether in special 
playgrounds with plenty of fresh 
air and the right kind of exercise; or 
on the sidewalks of a city street. 
The older genera- 
tion, perhaps re- 
membering its 
playtime on the 
farm or in the 
city that had not 
yet become con- 
gested, protests 
against the side- 
walk; and as a 
result the pub- 
lic playground 
movement is 
sweeping over 
the whole coun- 
try, and trans- 
forming the life of the child who 
lives in an apartment and needs 
just the romping, rollicking kind of 
play that can be supplied in a play- 
ground. 

In this movement, of course, the 
school becomes the center; and the 
grounds surrounding the school 
building are being equipped with all 
sorts of appliances for the amuse- 
ment of the children. The city also 
realizes that it owes to the Ameri- 
can boy and girl this right to their 
playtime; and in many of the parks 
municipal playgrounds have been 
established; and where once rare 
plants bloomed, carefully guarded 





A sign indicating a love for, and an understanding 
of, children. 


by the prominent sign, “Do not 
pick the flowers,” children in bright 
clothes, their happy faces aglow 
with health and fun, make even the 
flowers look uninteresting by com- 
parison. To the looker-on, perhaps 
tired out from a week at the office, 
the sight of these 
bright little child 
faces brings back 
his youth, and 
the troubles of 
the hard days 
drop from his 
shoulders, for a 
few hoursatleast, 
making him bet- 
ter able later to 
cope with difh- 
culties. 

I wonder who 
could sit and 
watch a set of 
half-grown girls in their first or 
second trial at baseball without tak- 
ing a good hearty laugh and feeling 
younger for it. Apart from the 
“‘batter,” who rarely ever accom- 
plishes what she sets out to do, 
and the still worse pitcher, whose 
ball flies through the air at random, 
there comes the time when every 
rule of the game has to go unheeded, 
for Mary’s little baby brother, in 
the buggy over by the fence, is cry- 
ing, and she has to leave third base 
and go and “tend to him.” 

“Have you got a baby brother at 
home?” Mary addresses a small 
girl sitting near. ‘‘No? Well, this 
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one is a darling. Perhaps 
you would like to look 
after him for a little 
while?” The little girl 
beams, and if “*Thank 
you” were in her vocab- 
ulary she would express 
herself in those words. 

“TI say, Mary,” ex- 
claims the captain of her 
team as the girl runs back 
tobase. “‘Why don’t you 
leave the baby at home 
once in a while?” 

“Well, you see, I’d either have 
to bring him along, or stay at home 
myself. So I thought I’d chance on 
finding some girl who has n’t any 
baby at her own house. Girls like 
that always just love to take care 
of babies!” 

And then the game goes on with 
plenty of shouting, laughing and 
arguing to make it interesting. It 
is umpired by a young lady, the 
director of the playground, who, 
when necessary, settles disputes, 
although she very tactfully effaces 
herself as much as possible, leaving 
the players free to enjoy themselves 
unrestrained. 

There is an art in this supervision 
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Happy, healthy play, presided over by a sympathetic supervisor. 


CHILDREN MUST PLAY 


hy 





Children, their happy faces aglow with health and fun, make a play- 
ground a beautiful sight. 


of the playgrounds which each 
attendant must work out, for the 
attendants enter into the life of the 
boy and girl as companions and 
playfellows. Their superiority must 
not be felt by the children, and their 
supervision must be without re- 
straint, as far as real boisterous 
play is concerned, for such activity 
is the safety valve of youth. Chil- 
dren must play. 

Some of the playgrounds are 
making a special appeal to the 
grown-ups. In Kentfield, Marin 
County, California, a tract of 
twenty-nine acres of land was given 
by Mrs. A. E. Kent as a center for all 
the people of the county. On this 
property is a modern con- 
crete building in the mis- 
sion style; and splendid 
equipment for athletics 
of all sorts has been in- 
stalled on the grounds, 
as well as playground ap- 
Bi; paratus for the smaller 
children. There is a gym- 
nasium indoors and out, 
an athletic field and a 
running track, ball courts, 
baths, and every modern 
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The smaller children think the sand pile the best thing in the playground. 


apparatus. The athletic fields are 
so well suited to their purpose that 
they are used by the schools of the 
county for their principal games 
and field sports. 

This center is an experiment as 
far as the grown people are con- 
cerned; but one thing is sure,— 
the children from far and near are 
enjoying it, and the splendid ex- 
ercise and games are a training that 
is most beneficial. 

With Rolla V. Watt, Superin- 
tendent of the Central M. E. Sun- 
day School in San Francisco, origin- 
ated the idea of giving the children 
in the neighborhood sur- 
rounding the church a 
suitable place to play. 
The church stands in a 
section of the city built 
up thickly with apart- 
ment houses. The dis- 
trict had no outdoor space 
except the sidewalks. One 
yard there was, however, 
— the churchyard — and 
when Mr. Watt suggested 
his plan, it was promptly 


tion was placed over the 
gate entering the church- 
yard. It reads: “‘Children 
of the neighborhood are 
welcome to the use of this 
playground.” Several 
hundred dollars’ worth 
of apparatus has been 
installed; and there are 
plans for still further 
equipment. 

A good game well 
played has an _ educa- 
tional value to every 
child. And here is where the di- 
rector has to play an important 
part. He has to be a leader with a 
knowledge and love of the game, 
and a good comrade, — thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and companionable. 

At first the playground move- 
ment had for its object only the 
keeping of the child off the streets. 
Now it reaches out still further, 
and includes a training that is 
already making itself felt by better 
health among the children, less 
juvenile delinquency, and clearer, 
more active brain work in the 
schoolroom. 








adopted by the church; 
and an unusual invita- 


Children at play in large private grounds, which all children of the 
neighborhood are free to use as a playground 
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PATTY MAKES MUFFINS 
BY DORA MORRELL 


“Moruer, if you were a little girl 
and had a set of nice kitchen muf- 
fin tins, don’t you think you would 
want to make some muffins and 
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bake them in the tins! 
“T think I 
should, and if 
you want to 
make some lit- 
tle muffins for 
supper you may 
make some all 
by yourself, 
while I make 
some big ones.” 
“Real ones, 
that you and 
papa can eat?” 
“Yes, and 
you shall do 
everything 
yourself. You 
must be very 
careful to have everything exact 
when you cook, for cooking is a 
branch of chemistry, and not luck. 
First, see that your fire is started 
up, — J will light the gas because 
little girls must not try to do that. 
By .the time we are ready to bake 
the muffins the oven will be so hot 
that they will puff up, and soon be 
done. 
“Now we have our fire ready, and 
we will grease our pans,—you do 
yours while I do mine. It will be 
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Mixing the muffins. air, and 
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harder for you to make your muf- 
fins, because you must take less than 
an egg, so I will beat up two eggs 
very light, and give you your share, 
which will be half an egg; what part 
is that of mine?” 

“A quarter, isn’t it? I did n’t 
know you had to use numbers in 
cooking.” 

“Indeed you 
do. Now take 
your little mix- 
ing dish and 
put into it a 
heaping tea- 
spoonful of su- 
gar, and a level 
spoonfulof but- 
ter; cream these 
together,—that 
means work 
them with the 
spoon until they 
are filled with 
look 

light. The 
lighter you work these, the nicer 
your muffins will be. That’s good. 
Now add the egg, and work it in 
with your spoon as lightly as you 
can. Next we will take the milk; 
—no, don’t put it in all at once 
because your other things wont keep 
as light; just a little milk worked in, 
then a little more. You won’t need 
salt in yours because your butter 
will give enough, but I have to use 
a little because I used lard with my 
butter, half of each. 
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“How much 
flour you should 
take depends 
upon the day, and 
the kind of flour, 
but you do not 
need an exactrule. 
You want enough 
so that your dough 
will not be so stiff 
it holds its shape, 
nor so thin it 
spreads. It will 
take shape in the 
pan, without run- 
ning, when it is 
right. Before you 
add your flour put 
into it the baking powder, and 
sift both together. For what you 
have, Ithinkyou may take a’half cup 
of flour, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, sift and add to the 
mixture. Now stir it all lightly in, 
beat as fast as you can; that is right 
for what you have, but you might 
have added a little more flour if you 
had needed it. Spoon it into your 
pans, half filling them, set them all 
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Courtesy, Child Welfare Exhibit. 


The kitchen, the cook's laboratory, should be 
clean and orderly. 


on this big tin so 
you can handle 
them, and don’t 
let them burn. 
You must watch 
them yourself, and 
never slam the 
oven door.” 

“What harm 
does it do if the 
door slams?” 

“It gets you 
into the habit of 
doing things un- 
gently, which is 
bad; and the jar 
disturbs the rising 
dough, and, if it 
is not cooked nearly through, makes 
it fall.” 

When mamma said the muffins 
were “just as good as hers,”’ Patty 
felt quite repaid for her aching 
wrist, made by the unusual exer- 
cise. Since then she has made muf- 
fins many times, and ‘real ones” 
too,—all but the beating, for which 
as yet her arms and wrists are too 
weak. 


THE MILKMAID 


What a dainty life the milkmaid leads, 
When over the flowery meads 


She dabbles in the dew 
And sings to her cow, 
And feels not the pain 
Of love or disdain! 


She sleeps in the night, though she toils in the day, 
And merrily passeth her time away. 


Tuomas NABBES. 
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THE SEAGULL MONUMENT 


BY ALBERT H. PRATT 


PERHAPS no more interesting monu- 
ment was ever erected in this coun- 
try than that unique one unveiled 
in October, 1913, in Salt Lake City, 
in memory of an event which oc- 
curred nearly seventy years previous 
to that date. A more complete vin- 
dication of the theory of “‘the bal- 
ance of nature” could hardly be 
devised than the event celebrated 
by the raising of this memorial to 
the seagull. 

In 1848 the Mormons went as 
pioneers to Salt 
Lake City, 
Utah. Their 
first attempt to 
till the land was 
frustrated by a 
plague of crick- 
ets, which de- 
voured the 
crops. A second 
time the set- 
tlers planted; 
watched the 
fields and or- 
chards budding 
into life; and 
again the crick- 
etscameand be- 
gan to feed on 
the fields. Star- 
vation seemed 
to threaten. 
Hon. George Q. 
Cannon, tem- 
porary chair- 
man of the 


Third _ Irriga- 





Monument erected to the seagull. ants 


tion Congress, describes the condi- 
tions of 1848 thus: — 

“Black crickets came down by 
millions, and destroyed our grain 
crops; fields of wheat, promising in 
the morning, were by evening as 
smooth as a man’s hand, — de- 
voured by the crickets. At this 
juncture seagulls came by hundreds 
and thousands; before the crops 
were entirely destroyed these gulls 
devoured the insects, so that our 
fields were entirely freed from them. 
oe che set- 
tlers at Salt 
Lake regarded 
the advent of 
the birds as a 
heaven-sent 
miracle.” 

This pue- 
nomenon of the 
appearance of 
the birds is 
vouched for by 
many -‘wit- 
nesses, and 
quoted in va- 
rious Official 
State reports, 
as are other 
similar plagues 
of insects that 
have been 
routed by the 
attacks of 
birds. 

It remained 
forthe descend- 
of those 
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tem 


Bas-relief on the Seagull Monument, showing the pilgrimage 


of the settlers across the wilderness. 


settlers in Utah to immortalize 
through art this salient example 
of nature’s way of meeting emer- 
gencies. The monument — designed 
and sculptured by Mahonri M. 
Young, of New York, grandson of 
Brigham Young—is a huge pedes- 
tal, bearing a granite column over 
fifteen feet high, the latter sur- 
mounted by a sphere upon which 
two gulls are just alighting. The 
figures of the birds are in bronze, 
gilded. A fountain basin lies at the 
base of the monument. 

The most interesting feature 
of the whole conception is the 
representation in bas-relief, on 
bronze tablets, upon the four 
sides of the pedestal, of the ex- 
perience of the settlers. The 
first tablet shows their pilgrim- 
age across the wilderness, in ox- 
carts; the second, the despairing 
battle of the settler with the 
pest, and the arrival of the gulls; 





the third, the successful harvest 
and prosperity; and the fourth, 
an inscription voicing the grati- 
tude of the settlers for their de- 
liverance. 

The ceremony incident to the 
unveiling of the monument was 
attended by many important 
citizens of Utah, including about 
fifteen veterans who had wit- 
nessed the cricket war. Ad- 
dresses recalling the event, and 
the reading of several historic 
papers written at the time of 
the episode, added greatly to 
the interest of a significant oc- 
casion. 

At the present time, when ef- 
forts of so many kinds are being 
made in the interests of bird pro- 
tection, an event so significant as 
the erection of the Seagull Monu- 
ment should mean much. It proves, 
better than words, the indebted- 
ness of mankind to the birds. 





Bas-relief on the Seagull Monument, depicting the coming 


of the seagulls. 
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( The Home Nature Study Department this month is concerned almost entirely with the sub- 
ject of birds. An editorial on the subject of the attempt to annul the Migratory Bird Law 
opens the department. This editorial should stir every member of the Burroughs Nature Club 
to vigorous action ; — the birds are not only important, they are necessary to us; and we not 
only should not, but we cannot allow anythi ing that threatens to decrease their number to go 


unheeded and unrestrained. 


there is one contribution on another subject, — Mr. 


Though very nearly all of the department is devoted to birds, 
Hoots account of his first finding of the 


Skunk Cabbage. Not only the members of the Burroughs Nature Club, but other readers of 
the magazine will find the Home Nature Department this month especially suggestive. ) 


ATTEMPT TO NULLIFY MIGRATORY 
BIRD LAW 


As we go to press, we learn with 
alarm of an attempt to nullify the _ tion. 


Migratory Bird Law. 
A small but selfish and 
aggressive body of 
spring shooters — call- 
ing themselves sports- 
men, and largely con- 
fined to the States of 
Missouri, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Delaware — 
is seeking to attack 
this law as “unconsti- 
tutional,” and hence 
unworthy of enforce- 
ment, particularly un- 
worthy of the $50,000 
appropriated by the 
House of Representa- 


tives to make enforcement possible 


and effective. 


Senator Joe T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, actually succeeded in hav- 
ing the clause providing a money 


appropriation stricken out; but an 


urgent appeal by Senator McLean 





From a photograph by 
Ernest Harold Baynes, 


Phebe bird. 


restored $10,000 of the appropria- 
This sum is entirely inade- 


quate to makenational 
enforcement possible. 

In viewof the hearty 
—nay urgent — sup- 
port of the McLean 
Migratory Bird Law, 
by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon 
Societies, and the Bi- 
ological Survey of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
and the approval it re- 
ceives from all think- 
ing persons, who see 
in the threatened de- 
crease of birds — to 


gratify a small and selfish group — 


a devastating increase in insect and 





weed pests (normally kept in check 
by the birds), damage to crops, 
lessened profit to the farmer, and 
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another step upward in the high 


‘cost of living, it behooves every 


right-minded citizen of the United 
States, and particularly all mem- 
bers of the Burroughs Nature Club 
— who are pledged to protect wild 
life —to write letters of protest to 
their respective Senators. The time 
is critical. Let there be no delay in 
taking our stand against a wan- 
tonly selfish attempt to rob the 
many for the pleasure of the few. 


A. H. P. 


MY FIRST SKUNK 
CABBAGE 


Tue thrill of de- 
light that the 
person interested 
in nature study 
experiences was 
mine to enjoy 
during the first 
part of April. 

Ever since I 
had read my 
Burroughs, I 
had been anx- 
ious to see the 
skunk cabbage in bloom. I knew 
that in order to do this, I must 
get out into the marsh-lands very 
early in the spring; for the skunk 
cabbage is really the first plant to 
poke its nose up through the earth, 
and to blossom. 

I looked for it on the 21st of 
March, the last day of winter and 
the first of spring, and again the 
following week; but did not find it 
until the first week in April, then I 
found it in abundance. 

The day was cool; there had been 
frost during the night, — the mucky 
soil in which the skunk cabbage 





grows was full of frost; it looked as 
if icicles had come up out of the 
earth bringing up the soil with them. 
But, there, among those icy condi- 
tions, were skunk cabbages. Some 
were purple, others dark red, and 
some speckled purple, yellow and 
green. They were of many shades 
and sizes. 

On just one I saw two sprouts of 
green leaves coming up out of the 
muck;— the flower always pre- 
cedes the leaf in this plant. I drew 
open the spathe, 
or hood, and 
found within the 
sturdy, fleshy 
spadix, covered 
with flowers, 
which seemed to 
be loaded with 
pollen, for some 
dropped off when 
I touched it. 

I am sending 
a picture of this 


From a photograph by William B. Hoot. plant. I had to 
Skunk cabbage 


take it under dif- 
ficult conditions. 
There being no sunshine, a time 
exposure was necessary. The back- 
ground being similar in tone to the 
plant, I knew I could not expect a 
very sharply defined picture. Un- 
derfoot the marsh was soft and wet, 
and covered with decayed wood, 
which would not hold my weight. 
But I got the picture, — also a wet 
foot, which was nothing, however, 
compared with the thrill of delight 
I experienced in finding and photo- 
graphing my first skunk cabbage. 
Wituiam B. Hoot, 
President Burroughs Nature Club, 
Rochester, New York. 
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A NEW JERSEY BIRD REFUGE 


OF interest to nature students and 
bird lovers is news of a work being 
done quietly but effectively in New 
Jersey by the LaRue Holmes Na- 
ture Lovers’ League. The most 
conspicuous feature of its work is 
the purchase of an 
island off the New 
Jersey coast, not far 
from Stone Harbor, 
to serve as a refuge 
for the seagulls. 
Captain Ludlam, of 
the lifesaving sta- 
tion, West Cape 
May, acts as warden, 
and has succeeded in 
so protecting thearea 
that the gulls — 
whose colony had 
been cruelly reduced 
to meet the feather- 
trade demands — 
have now increased 
to great numbers. 

The League has 
worked quietly but 
persistently, direct- 
ing a major part of 
its attention to the 
school children, from 
whose ranks from 
ten to twelve thousand members 
have been drawn; providing them 
with lectures, particularly on bird 
life in its utility to the vegetable 
world; with Audubon Society leaf- 
lets; with packets of seed; with com- 
petitive flower shows, etc., and in 
every way seeking to cultivate a 
love of natural surroundings and 
phenomena. 

Altruism, the key-note of the 
League, is expressed in the club’s 





From a photograph by Herbert W’. Gleason, 


Great fringed orchis. 


definition: — “‘To be a _ worthy 
League member is heroically to prac- 
tice that self-restraint which spares 
the bird on the wing, and leaves the 
flower on its stem, that the world 
may not be impoverished of its 


riches.” 
KEEPING TRACK OF 
WILD BIRDS 


QuesTIon No. 2., in the 
Burroughs Nature Club 
Questions for May, read- 
ing as follows, ‘‘ Do birds 
return year after year to 
the same places to nest?” 
suggests to us to give a 
brief account of the 
American Bird Banding 
Association. 

THE object of this as- 
sociation, which is 
affliated with the 
American Museum 
of Natural History 
of New York City, 
is to mark living 
birds so that they 
can be identified 
wherever found, and 
something’ thus 
learned of their in- 
dividual habits of 
migration, — how 
far, for instance, a 
given bird has trav- 
eled; whether it has stopped at the 
identical haunts it frequented the 
previous season; whether it takes 
the same mate in succeeding sum- 
mers, etc. Facts such as these can 
never be determined positively un- 
less individual birds have some defi- 
nite artificial tag. In former years 
some few efforts toward the same re- 
sult were made by attempting to dye 
the feet, bills, or parts of the feath- 
ers of such birds as could be caught 
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and subjected to this process; but 
the uncertainty of this means of 
identification discouraged any wide 
trial. When aluminum — light, 
cheap, and practically indestructi- 
ble— came into general use for 
tags, its adaptability to the purpose 
immediately recommended it to the 
persons interested 
in this form of bird 
study; and the 
bird bands are now 
made in numbered 
series in nine dif- 
ferent sizes. It is 
stated by the Sec- 
retary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. How- 
ard H. Cleaves, 
that more than one 
hundred workers 
in the United States 
and Canada have 
ten thousand of 
these bands in use, 
or ready for it, and 
have succeeded in 
tagging a variety 
of species. 

The method, 
generally speak- 
ing, is to catch 
young fledglings still on the nest, or 
adult birds that have been trapped, 
holding the bird in the left hand 
with its head pointing in the direc- 
tion of the wrist, and one leg ex- 
tended between the forefinger and 
the thumb. The band should be 
partly opened beforehand, and can 
be slipped on to the bird’s leg with 
the right hand, and pressed together 
until it forms a perfect ring. Care 
should be taken to have the band 
fitted loose enough to slip easily 





up and down the tarsus, but not 
loose enough to slip over the claw. 
Injured birds, birds that have been 
kept in captivity (and their natural 
habits thus modified), or birds whose 
species are not known positively to 
the captor, should not be banded, as 
study of the habits of such specimens 
has little value in 
relation to the 
whole question. 
With each band 
issued by the As- 
sociation is an ac- 
companying card 
for recording data. 
This card should 
be numbered to 
correspond with 
any given band 
put into use, the 
species noted, also 
the date and lo- 
cality of banding. 
This card should 
be filled out im- 
mediately upon 
the application of 
a band to a bird, 


From a photograph by Prof. W’. F. Hoxie. and retu rned to 
Nest of orchard oriole, built in Spanish moss, a para- the Secretarv of 
site of the southern live oak. . ri 


the Association for 
filing. Bird banding requires pa- 
tience, skill, and —above all —strict 
accuracy. But, to nature students, 
it is worth doing, and doing well. 


BIRD TREATY WITH ENGLAND 


A treaty with Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds 
has been drafted by the Federal 
State Department, and Secretary 
Bryan has instituted negotiations 
with the government of that Em- 
pire. The proposed treaty applies 
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to birds passing between this coun- 
try and Canada, and also to those 
that visit the British colonies in 
Central and South America. 

It is understood that this treaty 
will be followed by others to be nego- 
tiated between the United States 
and France, Denmark, and Hol- 
land, which have colonies in the 
Western hemisphere; and also with 
the Latin American countries, and 
possibly with still other countries 
of Europe and Asia. 

The ultimate object is to bind 
the nations of the world to a plan of 
protecting migratory bird life. 


(Reprinted from “ Forest 
Stream,” March 21, 1914.) 


and 


A STRANGER IN TOWN 


OnE gloomy wet day in April, while 
the Nature Bureau was quietly pur- 
suing its work in the heart of the 
sky-scraper district in New York 
City, the writer’s eye was caught by 
a little brown bunch huddled on the 
window sill of a building across the 
street. Under earnest scrutiny the 
bunch differentiated itself into 
wings, tail, and a head with a red 
spot that flashed occasionally into 
view. Could one believe that a 
flicker had strayed into town, got 
lost and tired, and had taken refuge 
on the bare window ledge? 

After a brief rest the bird flut- 
tered heavily to an opening be- 
tween two sky-scrapers, clung un- 
certainly to the brick wall for a 
moment, and then flew to the roof 
of the lower intervening building. 
Here it hopped about for half an 
hour, vainly trying to find on the 
roof’s graveled surface any food 
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suitable for a flicker’s luncheon. 
While our heads were temporarily 
turned to the consideration of mere 
office detail, the stranger disap- 
peared, — we hope in the direction 
of Bryant Park adjacent to the Pub- 
lic Library, where trees and some 
square yards of sod perhaps of- 
fered a much needed hospitality to 
the wanderer. 


SHALL THE TURKEY BUZZARD BE 
EXTERMINATED? 


In the course of a voluminous cor- 
respondence begun through Pro- 
fessor DeLoach, of the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, — and a member 
of our Advisory Board, — the Na- 
ture Bureau has come into posses- 
sion of some interesting data on the 
position of the buzzard in the South. 
This discussion is interesting, not 
only for its immediate question, but 
because it illustrates a popular hab- 
it of mind, — an over-readiness to 
legislate out of existence all animal 
life suspected of tendencies hurtful 
to a community. It is too often as- 
sumed, without a thorough examina- 
tion of all the facts, that because a 
given bird or animal does some dam- 
age, it should be immediately exter- 
minated, when an intelligent in- 
vestigation would show the damage 
to be trifling in proportion to the 
good work done by this very cul- 
prit. Owls and hawks are a case in 
point. Because they kill some chick- 
ens, the farmer has put them under 
the death penalty, though the ro- 
dents they destroy are far worse 
enemies of the farmer. Decrease in 
the owls and hawks means increase 
in rodents. A discussion of this and 
similar points may be found in For- 
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bush’s “‘Useful Birds and Their 
Protection.” 

Farmers through the South, and 
notably in Georgia, have a convic- 
tion that buzzards and all carrion 
feeders spread anthrax or hog- 
cholera germs. Eminent authority 
holds that: this is not true, and 
states that it has been proved that 
all germs in the carrion which pass 
through the buzzard’s body are 
destroyed. It also cites the fact 
that even the accusers of this bird 
acknowledge that though all buz- 
zards were destroyed, the diseases 
they are alleged to spread would 
still persist; and suggests further 
that if a law were enacted as strin- 
gent as some quarantine regulations, 
requiring the owner to burnor prop- 
erly bury diseased animals immedi- 
ately after death, there would be no 
necessity to persecute the turkey 
buzzard. In “‘ The Auk,” Vol. 30, 
1913, pp. 295-298, Mr. McAtee 
remarks :— 

“Tt is inexcusable to wage war 
on the bird that cannot harm us 
unless we give it the opportunity 
by our own criminal negligence.” 

Even if the turkey buzzard is re- 
sponsible for the spread of disease, 
there are so many other and more 
important agencies responsible for 
identically the same thing that it 
does not seem fair to make this bird 
suffer for all the offenses. Flies, 
poultry, pigeons, dogs, and visit- 
ing neighbors are more important 
factors in the spread of hog chol- 
era, anthrax, and other diseases of 
stock than the turkey buzzard, and 
should be made germ-proof before 
we take the radical step of exter- 
minating the buzzards. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. I should like to know why it 


is that sparrows dust in the street. 
I have noticed them doing it so 
much this spring since the pave- 
ments have begun to dry up. Cer- 
tainly, they do not cleanse them- 
selves by so doing. 

A. When birds take dust baths, 
it is an indication that they are 
troubled with insects. The same is 
true of chickens. 

Q. A Providence, R.I., corres- 
pondent reports having seen what 
she supposed to be a sparrow hawk 
alighting on an elm tree in the back 
yard, with a small bird, apparently 
an English sparrow, in its talons. 
It plucked off all the feathers of the 
small bird and dropped them. Then 
it flew away with its prey. The cor- 
respondent asks whether it is cus- 
tomary for hawks to pluck birds 
before they eat them. 

A. Mr. Burroughs commented as 
follows on this point: ““Hawks do 
usually pluck their birds before 
they eat them. Your correspondent 
did not see a sparrow hawk, but 
probably Cooper’s hawk, or the 
sharp-shinned hawk, or the pigeon 


hawk. Sparrow hawks live chiefly’ 


on insects.” 

Q. Is our “wild canary”’ and the 
goldfinch the same bird, or do they 
belong to the same family? 

Burroughs only speaks of the 
canary as being in a cage, a pet, as 
far as I can find. 

A. The American goldfinch is 
often called “wild canary” because 
the body of the male bird in sum- 
mer is bright canary yellow (crown, 
wings, and tail being black). It be- 
longs to the same family in that 
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both are finches. The cage bird is 
not a native of this country, having 
come originally from the Canary 
Islands. The birds are now bred 
commercially in captivity, chiefly 
in Germany. 

Q. The Nature Bureau had an 
inquiry recently by a lady who 
wished suggestions for preventive 
measures in her peach orchard, 
which she said was yearly visited 
by bees which stung and spoiled the 
fruit. 

A. We referred this question to 
one of our advisers, who makes 
some pertinent recommendations. 
He says that the bee is not guilty of 
the deed alleged, — the stinging or 
puncturing, that is, — but that it is 
guilty after the deed. The wasp is 
the petty thief, piercing the skin of 
the peach, and the bee is nothing 
loath to follow in its wake, and loot 
the peach so conveniently pre- 
pared. Spraying with pyrox is sug- 
gested as a method of keeping the 
bees away; but it has the disadvan- 
tage that the peach must be entirely 
and carefully skinned if the human 
eater would not share the deterrent 
qualities of the poison. Our adviser 
makes a guess that bits of shingle, 
or saucers, daubed with molasses 
and scattered through the orchard 
might prove a counter attraction to 
the wasps. If it also attract flies, 
the wasps will take care of those. 
Smudging with smoke will tempo- 
rarily drive away insects, but it is an 
inconvenient and not wholly safe 
way of dealing with the pests, and 
certainly less easy for the amateur 
to attempt than the simple method 
of feeding the wasps with molasses. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership to the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inguiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. Does the male hen-hawk ever 
take his turn at sitting on the 
eggs? 

What bird flies directly into the 


nest instead of alighting on the 
edge? 


i) 


3. What peculiar habit has the 
wild turkey while the young are 
hatching? 


4. How large a nest does the sun- 
fish make? 


5. By what tactics does the whip- 
poor-will conceal her young 
when her retreat is discovered? 


6. Do birds build a new nest for 
the second brood during the 
same season? 


7. Describe the flight-song of the 
worm-eating warbler. 


8. Why is the jay silent in May 
and June, when other birds are 
most vocal? 


9. Do birds of the same family al- 
ways have the same song? 


10. What is the only common bird 
whose song the mocking bird 
cannot imitate? 
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TEACHING GIRLS TO DRESS 
TASTEFULLY 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 
Author, with Katherine E. Wiley, of ‘* Vocations for Girls.’’ 


For some time the family in a sub- 
urban home had noticed that the 
Lady of the House was not her 
usual cheerful self. In vain were 
their attempts to dispel the cloud 
which evidently hung over her. 
The Business Man brought home 
tickets to the best plays; the 
Observer told his weirdest experi- 
ences in the great world, whose do- 
ings he reported for a daily paper; 
and the Professor haunted the book- 
stores in search of literature that 
might interest her.. The secret of 
her pessimistic state was not re- 
vealed until a visit from her young 
cousins, the Misses McFlimsy, 
made it no longer endurable; as the 
four sat around the table at dinner 
upon the night of the young ladies’ 
departure, the Lady burst forth. 
‘Was there ever a time since the 
beginning of the world,” she wailed, 
“‘when women made such freaks of 
themselves! I was so ashamed of 
those girls,—I mean of their 
clothes; their manners are perfect. 
I could not bear to go out upon 
the street with them. And it is n’t 
those young girls of whom I am 
most ashamed. It is of the women 
of this country who will allow 
such outrageous, absurd, freakish, 
crazy fashions to be foisted upon 
them, — by foreign milliners and 
dressmakers, too!”’ The Lady looked 
at her family, as she closed her 


somewhat incoherent remarks, like 
one who had confessed the worst, 
and longed for help, but did not 
expect to receive it. 

It was the Professor who first 
sought to lighten her distress. 
“Well, Lady,” he smiled, “if you 
are ashamed of women because of 
this spasm of freakish garbing, what 
do you think of civilized man who 
has submitted to the claw-hammer 
coat for generations? The man 
never lived to whom it was becom- 
ing; yet men have worn the hideous 
coat over rebellious hearts simply 
because they were held firmly 
enthralled in the toils of fashion.” 

Amidst applause from the other 
men, the Professor’s eyes sought 
the Lady’s face,— into which a 
brighter expression had come. 

“Yes, my dear Lady, we are all 
alike,” laughed the Observer. “‘And 
if any one would tell me why several 
millions of thinking, scoffing human 
beings do not boldly wear whatever 
garments they please, provided 
they are respectable and becoming, 
I should be extremely grateful to 
him.” 

The Lady’s face soon became 
grave again, and she revealed more 
of her troubled thought. “The 


worst of it is,” she said, “‘that this 
absurd mode of dressing must show 
a shallowness of mind, a lack of 
character, that will become a hide- 
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ous menace to the development of 
the national life. Women who will 
allow themselves to dress in this 
outlandish style must be silly and 
weak, and in time the result will be 
disastrous. Many of our young 
women now dress in costumes that 
are so exaggerated as to lack refine- 
ment,” she ended. 

During her last remarks the Pro- 
fessor had been absent from the 
room, and now he returned bearing 
a large handful of photographs. 

“Here,” he said gayly. “When 
you get too pessimistic, Lady, just 
look upon these. This is your Aunt 
Mary when she was eighteen.” 
And he held up a photograph of a 
young girl whose long ringlets, 
short waist, voluminous hoops cov- 
ered with more voluminous skirts 
spoke of the ’60’s. “‘And this” he 
laughed, “was your Aunt Jane 
when she was twenty!” And the 
four burst into peals of laughter at 
the portrait of a young lady clad in 
an atrocious plaid dress, and 
perched upon tiny high heels in the 
attitude classically designated dur- 
ing a certain period as the “Grecian 
bend.” “Now, neither your Aunt 
Mary nor your Aunt Jane can be 
accused of being shallow, or abnor- 
mally vain or silly. In fact, they are 
two of the most sensible, cultured 
women I have ever met; so don’t 
worry, Lady, over present tenden- 
cies in young women’s dressing. 
The pendulum will swing to sense 
again; and the young girls who look 
like hopeless freaks to-day will be 
the sedate, sensible women of ten 
or a dozen years from this time. 
This is a passing phase of modern 
life, and only that. It is laughable, 
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and in a certain sense deplorable, 
but it must not be taken too seri- 
ously.” 

A few days later the Lady re- 
turned from a meeting of the 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ Association 
of the village with a much brighter 
look upon her face; and when the 
family was gathered in the library 
that evening, she confided the cause 
of her lightened spirit. 

“You see,” she began, ‘mothers 
of young girls all realize that only 
by concerted effort can a style of 
clothing that is tasteful and suitable 
be substituted for the foolish, un- 
becoming dressing now in vogue. 
Any young girl who has to dress in 
a manner quite different from her 
friends regards herself as a martyr, 
even though her dress may be much 
more becoming and beautiful than 
that of her companions; therefore, 
mothers must work together in this 
matter, and must also enlist all 
possible help in the cause of more 
tasteful dressing for young girls. 
To-day the Mothers’ and Teachers’ 
Association listened to a paper de- 
scribing some work that is being 
attempted along the line of good 
dressing in one of the public 
schools.” 

At the words “public schools,” 
the usually mild Professor broke in 
with a flood of protest. He declared 
that the schools at the present time 
were staggering under loads that 
were appalling. He said that they 
had taken upon themselves the 
responsibility for the child’s men- 
tal, moral, and physical develop- 
ment; and, under the head of voca- 
tional guidance, they were laden 
with the task of finding positions for 
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the strong and the weak, the cap- 
able and the incapable; in fact, they 
had assumed the stupendous work 
of making efficient citizens out of all 
the material that came within their 
doors. 

“A child’s physical health,” he 
stormed on, “must be vigilantly 
looked after in the schoolroom; her 
hearing, her eyesight, her teeth, her 
adenoids, her nerves, and in some 
schools even her baths must be 
attended to at school. And now it 
seems the teacher must be an 
authority upon fashion as well!” he 
concluded sarcastically. 

The Lady listened patiently to 
this harangue, while the Observer 
made a note for an article on the 
subject, “‘Should Good Dressing be 
Taught in the Public Schools?” and 
the Business Man remarked that 
the present-day family seemed to be 
of little importance in the rearing of 
the child. 

Here the Lady broke in eagerly. 
“But we are all to help in this work, 
as outlined to-day. The mothers, 
the schools, the managers of depart- 
ment stores,—and, yes, the press, 
too, — are to do very, very import- 
ant work along this line of good 
dressing.” She looked meaningly at 
the Observer, who made another 
note: “Good Dressing Can be Se- 
cured Only by Concerted Effort.” 

Pleased with the interest of her 
audience, the Lady went on to tell 
of some of the work already accom- 
plished in a certain school, and to 
outline the work that it was thought 
could be done by concerted action. 
It seemed that, discouraged and dis- 
gusted by the freakish garbing of 
her young girl pupils, as they at- 


tempted to follow fashions made to 
enrich manufacturers, foreign de- 
signers of costumes, and the makers 
of fashion books, Miss Brown de- 
cided to wage a campaign for the 
more suitable dressing of her pupils. 

In order to ascertain whether the 
girls knew when one of their num- 
ber was tastefully clad, she re- 
quested all the girls to register a 
vote one morning for the pupil who 
was most becomingly and suitably 
dressed for her school work. To her 
delight she found, upon counting 
the votes, that a certain girl who 
was dressed in a white tailored shirt 
waist, dark blue serge skirt, well- 
fitting low-heeled shoes, and whose 
hair was becomingly and simply 
arranged, had received the highest 
number of votes; while another girl, 
dressed in a one-piece brown cheviot 
dress, with brown ribbons at her 
neck and upon her hair, had re- 
ceived the next highest number. 
This proved that even the girls 
most unbecomingly and foolishly 
dressed, knew what tasteful dressing 
was. Miss Brown then had a con- 
ference with the drawing, sewing, 
and millinery teachers,—for this 
was a school of practical arts; and 
during the rest of the term all the 
instructors of these girls aimed at 
producing clear ideas of becoming 
and sensible dress in the minds of 
their pupils. 

Beginning with the hat, the 
teacher of drawing and the school 
milliner cooperated in showing the 
girls that a neat, simple hat in 
which the trimming followed the 
contour of the hat was more taste- 
ful than one with an imitation palm 
tree, or a long feather, at the back, 
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whose only purpose seemed to be 
to point towards the sky. Then, 
too, by sketching differently shaped 
faces and hats it was easy to see 
which was the most happy combi- 
nation of hat and face. The round- 
faced girl saw that she should not 
wear a narrow hat, but one that 
slightly rolled at the front and 
sides. The long, thin-faced girl 
must not wear high-pointed trim- 
ming, but a trimming that empha- 
sized the width of the hat. Silhou- 
ettes helped much in illustrating 
errors in taste; and the girls saw 
that a large, beplumed hat should 
not be worn by a short person, nor 
with a short skirt. They saw, too, 
that a hat should be chosen before 
a mirror showing the whole figure, 
in order to have it in proportion. 
The dressing of the hair was next 
studied; and by drawings and illus- 
trations it was shown that the 
round-faced girl should not wear 
her hair in two round masses on 
either side of her forehead, lest the 
width of her face look out of pro- 
portion to its length. The oval- 
faced girl saw how becoming neatly 
parted hair, combed down behind 
the ears, was to her type of face; 
and all saw the distortion produced 
by the Marcel wave, and its lack of 
harmony with any young face. The 
bad taste of the soiled or too wide 
bandeau of ribbon, and the extent 
to which one’s defects could be 
emphasized by exceedingly large 
bows and by colors not harmonizing 
with the complexion, were made evi- 
dent. The girls decided that white 
bows should not be worn with a 
pale skin, nor black ones with a 
skin that is dark and swarthy; and 


they saw how becoming brown bows 
of the right tint are with auburn 
hair. 

The blouse was discussed from 
the point of view of purpose, mate- 
rial, beauty, and cleanliness; with 
the result that the so-called trans- 
parent blouses were declared unde- 
sirable, and the words, “a clean, 
laundered blouse,” were written 
upon the Schoolgirl’s Dress Chart, 
which the pupils were preparing. 
It was easy to see the superiority in 
cut and style of the well-made 
tailored blouse over the much 
trimmed lingerie waist; also its 
peculiar fitness as a blouse to be 
worn upon the street. The lingerie 
blouse, with very short sleeves, low- 
cut neck trimmed with cheap lace, 
was declared an imitation of a better 
blouse suitable for home and eve- 
ning wear, and, like all other pre- 
tenses, was thought to be in ques- 
tionable taste. 

The skirt was first discussed from 
the point of view of material; and 
the excellent qualities of serge, 
mohair, cheviot, Scotch mixtures, 
gingham, linen, and muslin were all 
brought out. Colors were then dis- 
cussed; and color combinations 
that were desirable or the reverse 
were studied; also the methods by 
which small accessories of the dress, 
as tiny bits of color, would bring 
some contrasting hues together. 
The cut of the skirt was a very im- 
portant matter, and necessitated 
much tact and skill in presentation. 
It was necessary to prove that many 
modern costumes have the power 
of caricature. In fact, that they are 
caricatures. And from the study of 
fashion plates, silhouettes, drawing 
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outlines, and other illustrations, the 
girls were made to see: First, that 
a skirt should never emphasize the 
trunk of the body, by scantiness of 
materia!, or by lines of drapery or 
trimming; second, that it should 
hang easily and gracefully from the 
hips; third, that it should be wide 
enough at the bottom to swing 
gracefully as one walks. The fact 
was everywhere made clear that a 
really well-dressed woman is never 
conspicuous, and that a dress so 
striking in design as to demand 
attention “‘asserts itself above the 
wearer with unpleasant results.” 

“And did any of these girls adopt 
this improved style of dressing?” 
broke in the Business Man. “If 
they did, I should like to employ 
them in my store as object lessons 
to our salesgirls.”’ 

*T will come to that later,’ smiled 
the Lady. “‘We have not spoken 
about the shoes yet. When the 
dressing of the feet was reached, 
Miss Brown felt that she must have 
help from a regular physician and 
an orthopedic doctor; so these com- 
petent persons addressed the girls. 
The regular physician showed them 
pictures that illustrated the spinal 
curvatures and other ailments re- 
sulting from high heels; and the 
orthopedic doctor, by the same 
method, showed the horrors of 
bunions, corns, and broken arches. 

“The clothing chart that the girls 
had been making was now com- 
pleted; thus summing up the facts 
established in their study of suit- 
able dressing. These were the state- 
ments upon the chart: ‘A School- 
girl Should Have — 

“First, a neat, simple hat in 


which the trimming follows the con- 
tour of the hat, and the shape and 
color are becoming to the wearer; 

“Second, her hair neatly and 
simply arranged in a manner that 
is best suited to the outline of her 
face; 

“Third, a clean laundered blouse, 
or a blouse of good cut forming part 
of a one-piece dress; 

**Fourth, a modest well-cut skirt 
that does not distort or caricature 
the form, of a color and a material 
suitable for much wear; 

“Fifth, clean, whole stockings 
and underwear; 

“Sixth, well-fitting shoes with low 
heels.” 

While the Lady was reading these 
items, the Business Man was jotting 
them down; when he had finished, 
he said with emphasis, “I shall place 
a printed copy of these in our office 
as: the required dress of our sales- 
girls”; and the Observer jotted 
down another subject, “What 
Measures Can be Taken by Public 
Institutions to Compel More Suit- 
able Dressing on the Part of Em- 
ployees?” 

‘But did those girls change their 
style of dressing at all?” again in- 
quired the Business Man. 

“They did,” replied the Lady, 
‘and their influence caused a great 
improvement in the dressing of the 
girls in that entire neighborhood. 

** A talk upon the proper time and 
place for the wearing of jewelry, 
laces, and delicate fabrics resulted 
in the discarding for school wear of 
many jingling ornaments and much 
partly worn finery. Better color 
combinations and a better style of 
hairdressing were noticeable all 
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through the building. As a result 
of this work in the school, a manager 
in a department store has placed 
in his office the words, ‘We expect 
all of our saleswomen to dress 
simply and suitably’; and the edi- 
tor of one of the local dailies has 
offered a prize for the best essay 
from a high-school girl on suitable 
dressing for the young woman in 
business; and so the good work is 
spreading.” 

“Our women’s colleges might 
well do some work along this line,” 
said the Professor. 

“A young girl, skilled with her 
needle, may dress tastefully on a 
small sum,” continued the Lady. 
“One well-dressed young girl in Miss 


TWO CLOTHING BUDGETS PREPARED 
BY MISS BROWN’S CLASS 


A girl’s outfit for one year; age 14 to 17; cost $75 
(Some of the underclothing was made at home) 


4 summer vests $ .12} $ .50 
2 winter combinations 75 1.50 
3 pr. white drawers 25 75 
2 corsets 1.00 2.00 
4 chemises .50 2.00 
2 flannelette petticoats  .25 .50 

2 petticoats 60 1.2 
4 nightgowns 50 2.00 
6 pr. stockings .25 1.50 
2 middy blouses 1.50 3.00 
2 shirt waists 1.873 3.75 
2 skirts 3.50 7.00 
3 dresses 4.00 12.00 
I winter coat 5.50 5.50 
I spring coat 3.75 3-75 
3 hats 2.00 6.00 
4 prs. gloves 26 3.00 
4 prs. shoes 2.50 10.00 
2 prs. rubbers 50 1.00 
10 ribbons 30 3.00 
handkerchiefs 1.50 
accessories 3.55 
Total $75.00 
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Brown’s class spent only thirty-five 
dollars upon her wardrobe last year. 
This girl makes her own under- 
clothing, dresses, coats, and hats. 
She has at present in her wardrobe, 
as a result of her own skill, nine 
well-made dresses, three coats, two 
hats, two middy blouses, and a good 
supply of well-made underclothing. 
She has studied textiles until she 
knows what are the most profitable 
dress fabrics, and her work in draw- 
ing and design have taught her how 
to combine colors effectively and 
the style of dressing most becoming 
to her. This girl finds as an effective 
help to good dressing the thought 
‘there can be no beauty without 
fitness to purpose.’”’ 


A girl’s outfit for one year; age 14 to 17; cost $35.07 
(Most of this clothing was made at home) 


2 summer vests $ .12} gS 2 
2 winter combinations 75 1.50 
3 pr. white drawers 25 75 
2 corset waists .50 1.00 
3 corset covers -25 75 
2 flannelette petticoats  .25 50 
I white petticoat 85 85 
1 black petticoat 75 -75 
2 nightgowns 59 1.18 
4 shirt waists 1.00 4.00 
1 dress skirt 2.70 2.70 
I cotton dress 2.50 2.50 
1 wool dress 3.50 3.50 
I coat to be worn two 
seasons 6.50 3.25 
I summer hat 1.00 1.00 
I winter hat 1.2 1.24 
1 wool gloves 25 25 
1 kid gloves 1.00 1.00 
4 ties 10 40 
6 ribbons IS 90 
6 handkerchiefs 25 .25 
6 pr. stockings 123 -75 
3 pr. shoes 2.00 6.00 
I pr. overshoes -70 -70 
Total $35.97 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 


BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


A PERSON who has resources in him- 
self need not find the country dull, 
even for a day. One who possesses 
the spirit of love for his neighbors 
will not find his neighbors dull, 
either. Resourcefulness and wide 
sympathies, and a certain amount 
of leisure, are the requisites for a 
gracious social life anywhere; and 
as there are fewer outward spurs for 
those who live in the country than 
for those who live in the city, coun- 
try dwellers require the resourceful- 
ness in greater measure than city 
people do. 
Any kind of locality has its advan- 
tages, physical and spiritual. The 
danger of being always behindhand 
with his work, for instance, is 
greater for the man who is ruled 
only by the seasons than for the 
one who does his daily tasks under 
the eye of a superior; the danger of 
getting mentally rusty is found 
wherever one is not frequently 
among his equals in intelligence; 
and the great evil of becoming hard 
and narrow in one’s sympathies, 
though it exists everywhere, is 
greatest where one is cut off from 
meeting many sorts of people. One 
needs to admit at the start that 
these difficulties are incidental to 
country life; and so to place himself 
in a position the better to overcome 
them. There are plenty of farmers 
who come out even in the race with 
the warm weather and the frosts, 
and plenty of farmer’s wives who 


keep alert and ambitious, and pos- 
sess a kindly, large-hearted spirit. 
Leisure is the first essential. In 
order that all may have leisure, all 
should be required to work. Chil- 
dren can do much at a very early 
age to save steps for their parents; 
and it is always better for them to 
have regular tasks, and to know that 
they are to hold themselves ready 
to perform errands at any time. So 
every mother, except for the years 
of her life when the children are 
little, ought to be able to make time 
to get out of her home atmosphere 
once or twice a week at least. She 
must have some leisure, and she 
must have it before she becomes too 
tired to profit by it. The same is 
true of the father, whether he works 
out-of-doors or indoors. Sometimes 
it happens that a disproportionate 
amount of work is shouldered by 
the most unselfish person in the 
house. An experimental schedule 
made out for each member of the 
family, and held to for a week, may 
reveal unsuspected waste of time 
in certain quarters, and undreamed 
of irregularities of labor. No one 
should steal another’s chance for 
mental rest or mental growth by 
filling every moment of that one’s 
time with work, yet this can happen 
in a home as well as in a factory. 
To the same end, every woman in 
the country ought to be able to 
harness a horse and to drive; and 
every husband ought to see to it 
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that his wife has as free use of the 
horse as possible. Many a woman 
is kept half a prisoner in her home 
because she cannot count upon 
driving out at the time she is un- 
occupied. 

Having earned our right to go 
out for an afternoon or evening, 
where shall one go? First of all, I 
should say, to the neighbors. De- 
velop the community life to the full, 
even if your community is made up 
of only three households. Where the 
farms look to the villages, and the 
villages to the cities, for their recre- 
ation, a great deal that is of value 
close at hand is overlooked. 

Some of us have been reading the 
** Letters of a Woman Homesteader” 
during the last year. Most of us 
would like to have such a neighbor. 
Living on a Wyoming ranch sixty 
miles from a railroad, this woman 
managed to have an active and 
vivid social life, and I venture to 
state that such a one could not be 
put down anywhere on the earth 
within a hundred miles of living 
beings without soon entering into 
very human relations with them, 
gaining and giving enjoyment. Nor 
to such a soul could the most con- 
ventional circle of society ever be- 
come vapid, so great is her friendli- 
ness and spiritual energy. Always 
she would share the pleasures and 
the anxieties of those around her. 

To many people informal meet- 
ings’ are the very pleasantest kind. 
I know of one person who presents 
herself at her neighbors’ doors at 
any hour of the day from nine in 
the morning onward, and the neigh- 
bors do not fail to respond with cor- 
dial hospitality. “‘Come right in, 
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you ’re just in time for dinner,” they 
will say, if she happens upon them 
at a quarter before twelve. A greet- 
ing like that is better than two 
extra courses on the table. And if 
she is detained more than a short 
distance from home by a storm, they 
will not permit her to return until 
morning. This is the kind of neigh- 
borliness that we call old-fashioned, 
but it is a very good fashion for all 
times and places. Probably it really 
was more common in the days when 
women rode to each others’ houses 
with their spinning-wheels and 
stayed all day long, and men helped 
each other at barn raisings. A 
chapter in Alice Morse Earle’s book, 
“Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
shows this spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness in its full development. 

The social life of our country 
communities centers about the 
grange. This organization is of 
great value, for it affords a meeting 
ground for men and women and 
young people, and its activities are 
varied. All its members are sup- 
posed to do their share every year, 
in one way or another. Local 
grange meetings are supplemented 
by gatherings to which are invited 
the grangers of neighboring villages, 
and by occasional county or Po- 
mona granges; in this way a pleas- 
ant interchange of courtesies is 
made possible. 

Rural schoolhouses might be 
used more than they are for evening 
gatherings. They are natural social 
centers. Church parlors are good 
meeting places, also, but all the 
denominations and those of no 
church can be brought together 
best under an undenominational 
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roof. It is desirable that no one 
should be shut out by a feeling of 
“not belonging.” 

In many places it would be a 
good idea to furnish the rural school- 
houses with stoves that can be used 
for cooking. There is no social 
lubricant like food. When conver- 
sation flags, one may always take 
a bite,— it would be hard to say 
how many a shy person has been 
helped over an awkward pause by 
a doughnut. Moreover, the food 
itself is so good at country gather- 
ings, and the home menu is con- 
stantly being enlarged by recipes 
brought home after a church supper 
or a grange meeting. 

If the attraction of food is uni- 
versal, the appeal of music is almost 
as wide. Local choirs and local 
bands are sure to meet apprecia- 
tion. Gramophones have been pop- 
ular of late years, and if there could 
be a community gramophone of the 
best make in each village, and a 
library of records as we now have a 
library of books, the life of the place 
would be much enriched. A wise 
committee would see that every 
type of music was represented in 
the collection, and that each selec- 
tion was good of its type. 

In many country towns the old 
square dances have never fallen 
into disuse, it is pleasant to find. 
Where they have disappeared, it 
would be a good idea to revive 
them. It seems unlikely that the 
present craze for dancing will con- 
tinue in its violent stage very much 
longer. I believe we can rely on the 
resourceful leaders in each commu- 
nity to guide us before long into 
forms of social enjoyment that are 


more varied and less sensational 
than the dances that have attracted 
so much attention for the last two 
or three years. 

Most of our amateur entertain- 
ments are of the nature of vaude- 
ville, and were so long before we 
began to use that name. A little 
music, several recitations, a short 
play, tableaux,— these are the 
staple of such occasions. The ten- 
dency is to attempt features that 
are too ambitious, with the result of 
an inferior quality of performance. 
The great and constant struggle 
between quality and quantity meets 
us here as well as in the large affairs 
of life. Also, a constant effort is 
needed to keep the tone of enter- 
tainments truly sweet and refresh- 
ing, rather than merely relaxing. 
One or two people who have real 
wit can keep a community on its 
high level. 

But social life is not synonymous 
with entertainment. Entertain- 
ment is only a small segment of 
the circle. I believe normal people 
everywhere are more hungry for in- 
spiration and for mental growth 
than they are for amusement. 

The Camp Fire Girls and the Boy 
Scouts are national organizations 
that ought to have local chapters 


wherever the requisite number of. 


members can be got together under 
wise leadership. The variety of 
their activities is great, and the 
working together cultivates a spirit 
of neighborliness that will not be 
likely to die out when the boys and 
girls reach their majority. 

Again and again it is borne in 
upon one who lives in the country 
that it is not the place that deter- 
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mines the stagnation or the pro- 
gressiveness of the people. It is 
their own natures! I hear frequently 
about the doings of a village Im- 
provement Society that exists at a 
crossroads, where about a dozen 
families live. There is no part of the 
community so noted for enterprise. 
The men of this section, by working 
in harmony, are able to carry weight 
in the town meeting, and to secure 
a proper share of the annual appro- 
priation for their locality. 

Formerly there was, in a certain 
valley, a group of people who met 
weekly for Shakespeare readings. 
Each one had his own character 
assigned beforehand, and studied 
his role carefully. Occasionally one 
hears an old member of this circle 
speak of these readings, and regret 
that they are things of thepast. Yet, 
— Shakespeare is as glorious as ever, 
and the distances from house to 
house are no greater than they were. 


There are, it is freely granted, 
certain social disadvantages con- 
nected with life in the country, but 
I contend that they are greatly 
outweighed by the advantages. 
Where will the enterprising spirit 
find such scope for its activities as in 
a small community, — where every 
one can know every one else, where 
all can share one another’s joys and 
originality and kindliness? These 
faculties may find expression in 
many ways;— inventing new ways 
of performing services for friends, 
or in getting up entertainments for 
festival occasions, or in making cele- 
brations of family holidays. 

Any one who feels that his taste 
is becoming jaded had better go to 
the country for a long sojourn, and 
live the life of the country people. 
He will find himself depending less 
and less upon conventional distrac- 
tions, and more and more inclined 
to experiment with his own powers. 


MIDSUMMER NOON 


ConFIDENT Summer! 

Thou art here, thou radiant comer; 
The sumach and bayberry, 

Soft sighing of the sea, 

The ever-climbing sun, 

The pausing of high noon 

When early birds have done — 


I know them all! 


I rest 


Upon thy dew-fed breast. 

The squirrel questions me, 

The oak his acorn drops, 
Wild-apple boughs bend over me, 


Nor ever stops 


The sighing, endless sighing of the sea. 


ANNIE FIELDs. 
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THE BOY WHO WILL FIGHT AND 
THE BOY WHO WILL NOT 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON 


Far apart, so far apart, in the works 
and ways of boyhood, are the boy 
who will fight and the boy who will 
not! In between are the boys who 
will fight if it is necessary, but who 
are neither over-pugnacious, nor 
too timid. For such boys, parents 
and teachers give thanks! 

The boy who will fight with an 
almost diabolical zest on the slight- 
est provocation is something of a 
problem to parents and teachers — 
a weight on the consciences of all 
prudent and serious-minded adults. 
He is an inconvenient member of 
society, and leads an unwilling fam- 
ily into many uncomfortable situa- 
tions. One real little “‘scrapper” 
in any neighborhood means bloody 
noses for the boys he thinks he can 
“lick,” and torn trousers and brok- 
en hearts for more than one mother 
to mend. And for his own mother 
it means explanations and concilia- 
tions, and responses to complaints 
and criticisms without number, and 
misunderstandings with neighbors 
who might otherwise be good 
friends. Many indeed are the com- 
plications, tragic as well as comic, 
into which an irascible scion of 
pure masculinity has power to lead 
his parents! And if the pugnacious 
spirit persists through boyhood and 
continues into adolescence, there is 
cause for concern; for a community 
that will laugh at and forgive the 
fighting small boy, will severely cen- 


sure the fighting big boy, and send 
the fighting man to jail. Our hopes 
of a better civilization in the future 
are founded, in part at least, on the 
hope of teaching our growing youth 
with its growing passions a greater 
self-control. 

But, in spite of all this, in the 
writer's opinion, the pugnacious 
boy is not so great a problem as the 
boy who will never fight, — even for 
just cause and in self-defense. He is 
the boy whose wrongs crush the 
hearts of mothers and touch the 
pride of fathers, for he is the boy 
persistently bullied by all the other 
boys, the boy who has no chum be- 


‘cause no other boy will “go with” 


a “sissy,” the boy who comes home 
from school crying because the fel- 
lows have walked Indian file across 
the toes of his new shoes, and who 
dodges through the alleys on his 
way to school in the morning, lest 
his enemy find him and duck him in 
the horse trough. He is the boy 
whose mind and body have for- 
gotten the racial experience of his 
ancestors, and who, failing of his 
own place and heritage in the boy 
world, can only win them with 
the utmost difficulty in adolescence 
and manhood. 

But let us look with impartial 
eyes on the problem the boy has to 
face in his effort to control his en- 
vironment, and let us shape our 
ideas practically, in accordance 
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with the vicissitudes of his exist- 
ence, so that we may be able to 
work out for him, and with him, an 
ideal of peace and a righteous code 
of rules with reference to the fight. 

In the first place, let it be said, 
that the parents who place a ban 
on all fights, the mothers and fa- 
thers who are of so gentle composi- 
tion that they have forgotten the 
small boy’s need of an arena in 
which to prove himself, who smugly 
disregard the necessity which will 
come to him to make such proof of 
his virility, whether or no, are, in 
the opinion of the writer, quite as 
wrong in their attitude as the par- 
ents who lazily forget to consider 
the question. 

Let us ask such _ respectable 
grown-up people what they would 
do if, on their way to work in the 
morning they were suddenly throt- 
tled, tripped up, and punched? If 
some one squatted heavily on your 
own particular solar plexus, and 
pommeled your concrete and per- 
sonal ribs with an individual and 
uncareful fist, would you continue 
to discourse on non-resistance, and 
tell yourself in a calm and abstract 
and imperturbed way that it is 
wrong to fight? You would not. 
You would resist manfully, or even 
womanfully, to the best of your abil- 
ity. You would be likely to recover 
a measure of the ancestral wrath 
never purged out of the race by any 
doctrine of gentleness, and you 
would kick and use your fists until 
you had freed yourself from your 
assailant or succumbed to his su- 
perior strength and prowess. 

And yet this is just the thing that 
may happen any day to the son of 
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parents who forbid him to fight. 
Only by keeping a boy away from 
others boy until he is a man can all 
necessity for fights be avoided, and 
there can be no solution of this boy 
problem until we frankly and hon- 
estly recognize this fact. Having 
granted this much, it becomes neces- 
sary for parents to consider the 
ethics of fighting and to decide with 
and for their boys when it is right 
for them to fight and when it is not, 
and in what spirit and on what 
terms a fight should be fought out. 

When parents and teachers show 
that they are fair-minded, when they 
admit that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to use fists, most boys are 
ready and willing to come half way 
to meet them, and admit that zt 1s 
not often necessary, and that most 
of the squabbles of boyhood could 
be avoided if every fellow learned 
to “‘play fair.” 

Perhaps it would be safe to say 
that a boy is justified in using his 
fists when attacked violently by 
another boy his own size, when 
bullied by a larger boy, or in de- 
fense of a weaker comrade. And 
perhaps it would be wise to con- 
demn the fight fought for the love of 
fighting, or for glory, or in the un- 
fair pursuit of any object, or for 
the desire to make mischief, or 
from sheer bad temper. 

Having decided on some such 
rules and persuaded a group of boys 
that they are right and wise, it re- 
mains to discuss methods of fight- 
ing, and we can do much good by 
treating with the utmost contempt 
the use of sticks, stones, and other 
missiles, or indeed the settlement of 
difficulties with any weapon save 
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the naked fists. One could gain a 
boy’s interest and sympathy by 
showing that it is as contemptible 
to fight unfairly, to hit below the 
belt, or when a fellow is off guard, 
to get an unfair advantage in any 
way, as to be afraid to fight. Boys 
usually understand that a cheat is 
as bad as a coward. A little un- 
mitigated amusement is an effect- 
ual way of curing a boy who bites 
and scratches,— but if the boy is 
little, and beset by bigger boys, it 
seems to the writer that he should 
be forgiven even those offenses 
against the code. 

In dealing with the fighting boy 
we should never cease to impress 
upon him the importance of self- 
control, and we should try to teach 
him to refrain from: fighting as 
much as he honorably can. We can 
do this best, perhaps, by showing 


him that fighting is a childish way - 


of settling difficulties, and that a 
full-grown man loses dignity and 
the respect of the best element in 
any community by a resort to phys- 
ical force in any but a time of dire 
need. 

On the other hand, what can we 
do for the boy who will not defend 
himself, who runs away from his 
fellows? There is something al- 
most uncanny about the gulf, seem- 
ingly impassable, which separates 
him from the friendship of more 
manly boys. The influence of teach- 
ers and parents seems powerless, 
in many cases, to force a strong 
boy to take an interest in one of 
these, his weaker brethren, the 
“kill-me-if-you-must~’cause-I-can’t 
-help-it ” boys. 

Of course this would not be true 


in the case of a boy deformed or 
physically handicapped who never- 
theless showed a real boy spirit in 
his dealings with other boys, and a 
certain amount of grit in his be- 
havior. He would be exempted by 
a group of decent boys, I believe, 
from fighting in his own defense, 
and might even find a champion 
ready and eager to do battle for 
him. 

And there is another type of boy 
who is sometimes exempted from 
fighting,— the boy who is shrewd 
enough to divert attention when a 
quarrel is brewing, and to avoid, by 
sheer cleverness, the “‘scraps”’ for 
which he feels himself unequal. But 
let us return: there still remains 
the boy who is big enough and 
strong enough to take care of him- 
self,— who could make his own 
place if he were not afraid to. 

Perhaps he is the child of an old 
family,— a family whose strength 
has been destroyed by many genera- 
tions of luxury; or he may be the 
pampered child of a family of sed- 
entary city people, or a child of 
parents who have been weakened 
and made anemic by a long period 
of anxiety and sorrow. One can 
never tell just what causes the flaws 
in our natures unless one knows a 
great deal of our ancestry and in- 
heritance, a great deal of our early 
environment,— and even then it is 
difficult. But the thing to bear in 
mind is that there is — or has been 
—a cause. If the cause of fear and 
weakness can be discovered, as 
much as possible should be done to 
remove it. 

And then the weak or timid boy 
needs more than any other boy the 
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daily regimen that makes for hardi- 
hood and power of resistance. So 
long as he has normal health, he 
should never be coddled. His bed 
should not be too soft, and he 
should sleep with the windows wide 
open at night; he should take his 
cold shower daily, like a soldier; 
and have plenty of good, plain, 
nourishing, substantial food. He 
should be encouraged to take part 
in any or all forms of athletic sport 
that appeal to him, for his prowess 
in any game of skill will do much 
to win him the respect of his fellows; 
and his parents should try, by their 
perfect sincerity with him, to lead 
him to think independently and 
fearlessly, which is a big, long step 
in the right direction. Sometimes 
just one battle is all that a boy needs 
to fight to establish himseif in the 
boy world. The boy who lives too 
daintily at home, who is pampered 
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and coddled physically and intel- 
lectually, and allowed to feel the 
nervous panic in the hearts of his 
parents, goes to battle without his 
armor. 

But the boy who is helped and 
understood by his parents, goes to 
battle thrice armed; and the boy 
who is instructed in the ethics of 
fair fighting, and in the luminous 
ideals of peace and _ self-control, 
should be able to outgrow all neces- 
sity for a fight very early in his 
boyhood, and would, we believe, 
cause his parents little anxiety. 

For Heaven helps the parents 
who do not fight the boy when he 
fights, without trying to under- 
stand his problems. And verily 
Heaven is good to the parents 
whose children are neither black- 
eyed little pugilists nor chubby 
cowards, but normal “‘fight-if-you- 
must” boys. 


HOLIDAYS 


Tue holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows; — 
The happy days unclouded to their close; 
The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each wind that blows! 
White as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 
These tender memories are;— a fairy tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 


Henry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW. 











STORY-BOOK GIRLS 
A LETTER TO GIRLS 
BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


THERE are some of the dearest little 
girls in Story-Book Land! I should 
like to tell you where you can find 
them, so you can make their ac- 
quaintance. 

Have you ever heard of “‘ Lady 
Jane,” with her Blue Heron and her 
many other quaint friends? There 
was little Mr. Gex, who kept a fruit 
store, and gave her “lagniappe”’ 
when she bought things; and, later, 
found time to give her dancing les- 
sons; there was the poor little lame 
girl, “with a bone in her spine,”’ who 
sat all day at a table making “‘pra- 
lines”; the dear, genteel, old ladies, 
who arose at four in the morning, 
to “brick the banquette”’ so no one 
would see them; and Tante Modeste, 
the good-natured ‘‘ Milk-Lady.” 

Of course, you know “‘ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” and love her. 
How could you help loving any one 
so true and sweet? Rebecca, who 
was “‘taken out of Ivanhoe”’; whose 
pink parasol was “‘the dearest thing 
on earth, but such a care”; “‘who 
had not done anything but put 
babies to bed at night and take 
them up in ‘the morning, for years 
and years”? And her friend, Emma 
Jane, who could “add and subtract 
in her head, like a streak of light- 
ning, and knew the spelling book 
right through, but had no thoughts 





of any kind”? You really must 
know them, if you do not already. 

Some girls of the twentieth cen- 
tury do not care for “Little 
Women,” a story that old-fashioned 
girls used to know by heart, — I often 
wonder why. Surely, four such girls 
furnish variety enough for any one. 
Meg loved society; Jo had literary 
aspirations (she is supposed to be 
Louisa M. Alcott, herself); Beth 
was an invalid, sweet, home-loving, 
and a comfort to every one in the 
household; Amy, the pretty one, 
called herself an artist; and there 
was Laurie, the boy next door, — 
but you know them all, I hope. 


Does the simplicity of their lives 


seem unreal to the girl of to-day? 
To be sure, they had no automobiles 
o “drop by” for them, and they 
could not “‘call up” to say that they 
were coming; they just walked into 
your heart and stayed there, and 
your heart was always ready to 
receive them. 

When I was a little girl, moving 
pictures were unheard of, and girls 
were not often allowed to go to 
matinées; so, if we had a good book 
and a big red apple, we curled up in 
an armchair before the fireplace, 
in the family sitting room. And 
were so happy! When we met the 
girls at school, the next day, we 
had much to say about what we 
had, read; the characters were as 
real and as much a part of our lives 
as the bosom friends to whom we 
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were talking. Did you ever think 
how true a friend a girl in a book 
could be? She is always ready to 
entertain you, she never criticizes, 
nor loses her temper, nor changes, 
nor grows cold. 

Little Nell, perhaps, might make 
you sad, but tears are good to soften 
the heart. Dear, gentle, patient 
little Nell, living alone with her 
grandfather, we weep to think of 
the anguish of her pure angelic soul. 

There is another lovely girl whom 
you ought to know, but I must not 
tell you anything at all about her, 
because that would spoil her story, 
—do you guess that I refer to 
“Marjorie Daw” ?— but I must 
not divulge her secret; you’ll have 
to ask her. 

And there is that charming young 
person, “Gypsy Breynton.” Per- 
haps you wonder how she amused 
herself. She might have been called 
a tomboy, by some, because she 
could paddle a raft, climb a tree, 
skate, coast, and take long tramps 
through the woods; she was “‘apt to 
have a pin in her gathers, but there 
was sure to be a laugh in her eyes; 
and wherever there was fun and 
health and hope and happiness, 
wherever there was truthfulness and 
generosity, there was Gypsy too.” 

“Sara Crewe” is a girl that I 
like because she had the power to 
“pretend away” her troubles, and 
they were real troubles, too. She 
imagined herself a princess, and 
everybody a story. When Emily, 
her doll and sole companion, refused 
to answer her, as is the manner of 
dolls, she consoled herself with the 
thought that Emily could not help 


‘ 


being a doll, and she “‘s’posed she 
was doing her sawdust best.” 

““Daddy-long-legs” is a very 
clever and funny story, of more 
recent date, if it is not too old for 
you. “Alice in Wonderland” has so 
many friends,—you are probably 
one of them, and have gone with her 
many a time when she was hunting 
the white rabbit, to return his party 
gloves; or quizzing the Cheshire 
Cat; or witnessing the angry 
Queen’s “‘Off with his head.” 

Mary, the little lonesome girl of 
“The Secret Garden,” who made 
everything “come alive,” — the gar- 
den, herself, and her invalid cousin, 
and shed a good influence all about 
her, is a girl worth knowing. 

When I am thinking of books, I 
am reminded of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s saying, — 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as 

Kings.” 
There are so many beautiful things 
written for girls, to-day. But there 
is one more dear girl that you 
must know, or you will miss so 
much. This new little friend is 
“Pollyanna.” She is simply irre- 
sistible. Father likes her, mother 
loves her, and the children adore 
her. She plays a game, taught her 
by her father, “‘just be glad,” —a 
game that is so contagious that the 
whole village catches it. When it 
gets almost too hard for Pollyanna 
to play, you find yourself following 
allthe villagers as they go to helpher. 

There are so many lovely older 
girls to whom I should like to intro- 
duce you, but they will have to wait 
until some other time. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Moral Leadership and Other Sermons 
By Leighton Parks 


TueEseE last ten sermons of the tenth 
year of his pastorate of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, 
Dr. Parks has collected as an anni- 
versary memorial. They strike 
loud and clear the various notes 
which compose the full chord of 
religious life to-day in a city parish. 

As the church acquired moral 
leadership by first remitting and 
again retaining sins, so Dr. Parks 
would have this generation lift from 
every conscience the sin of doubt, 
and bind upon every conscience 
until it could not bear its burden, 
the sin of sensuality. Unless the 
church is to surrender leadership to 
the state, to the stage, and to the 
press, the time has come, he says, 
for taking sides,— and for old- 
fashioned morality in the question 
of divorce and conservation of the 
home. 

There is an exquisite Christmas 
sermon; and a sermon on expecta- 
tion that is the essence of optimism. 
Again, Dr. Parks tells his listeners 
what they can see of wounded 
humanity if they will step around 
into the side street; and he explains 
what can be done for the wounded 
at St. Bartholomew’s Inn (Parish 
House), if the Samaritan pays. Be- 
cause of the change of public opin- 


ions regarding the church’s duty to 
the city, the rector asks in the ser- 
on, “The Church in the House,” 
for a large endowment, in order 
that St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
fully equipped for social service, 
as well as for worship, may remain in 
its present house, and do even more 
efficient work, when its rich con- 
gregation shall have moved away. 
One does not need to add that all 
the other sermons of the ten are of 
deep and unusual interest. 
A. F<. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Summer 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


“THE only trouble with summer is, 
there is too much of it while it lasts,” 
Mr. Sharp thinks; so, out of its 
abundance, he selects for us with 
his practiced eye the common 
things we should most enjoy seeing 
this summer, the familiar things we 
should hear out-of-doors, and the 
delightful things we must do. 

We are impelled to get up early 
and see if all is really as he says, in 
this common-place world, of an 
ordinary summer morning at sun- 
up. He knows very well, if once he 
gets us out, we shall “‘go on to 
nature and not stop at the thing 
that drew us forth.” To induce 
some to make the most of a city’s 
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chance for nature study in parks, 
museums. and library, the author 
tells what he learned from the roof 
of an apartment in the heart of 
Boston, what glimpses of nature’s 
face one can get on a tramp from 
a crowded wharf to Franklin 
Field, and how he goes from the 
country to the city, sometimes, to 
study nature. 

So realistic is the description of a 
stormy night spent on a Wild Bird 
Reservation, that we seem ‘“‘to 
pass from the time and earth of man 
into a monstrous period of the 
past,” justified to us by the mother- 
love of an undaunted bird. The 
thrilling story of the stampeding 
herd riding the rim rock, tells the 
value of efficiency in meeting a life 
crisis. We are reminded of the vicis- 
situdes that menace even the fittest 
in the struggle for survival among 
wild animals, and of our responsi- 
bility for their vanishing from the 
earth. Mr. Sharp asks us to dis- 
cover what wild things share our 
yard, park, or farm; and to watch all 
summer the doings of some one of 
them. He would have us learn to 
do nothing, ‘‘to keep silence,” and 
listen to the still small voices of 
the summer. This charming book 
makes it quite clear that the trouble 
with most of us is, that having ears 
we hear not, and having eyes, see not. 


As Fe G. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents net.) 


Training the Girl 


By William A. McKeever, Professor of Child 
Welfare in the University of Kansas 


Fo.tiowi1nc the plan of his previous 
volume, “The Training of the Boy,” 


the author now offers a “whole life 
plan” for girl training; with ideals, 
means and methods for industrial, 
social, vocational, and service train- 
ing. Besides this encyclopedic infor- 
mation, a most valuable feature of 
this remarkable book is the refer- 
ence table at the end of each chap- 
ter, of literature on the subject 
discussed. 

The author has implicit faith in 
the growing girl, and not only be- 
lieves, himself, but leads the reader 
to believe, that there is a happy 
way out of every perplexing ques- 
tion of child training, provided the 
parents cooperate with kindergar- 
ten, school, and college, through 
getting the girl’s point of view. He 
is mindful ever that “‘the prompt- 
ing of the girl’s nature is to be the 
guide and inspiration for her devel- 
opment at every stage,” since 
growth is not a putting in but a 
bringing out. 

The small disciplinary home tasks 
are taken up one by one; as are the 
vocations. The sentiment of the 
book is distinctly democratic, and 
courageously progressive, conscious 
throughout of the slow reconstruc- 
tion of society into a closer unity, 
—as expressed in the warrings 
against school sororities and class 
distinctions. 

This is the most intensive girl- 
culturing we have yet encountered. 
Mr. McKeever’s full-grown wo- 
man, when “theoretically ready to 
marry,” is hardy of body, sturdy of 
soul, and capable of mind. She is 
educated, discerning, as to the ways 
of men (that she may better judge 
the marks of a worthy one); as in- 
sistent upon the single standard as 
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upon the franchise; and as thor- 
oughly equipped for the alternative 
of independent self-support as for 
home-making. In addition, she has 
chosen from the long waiting list of 
social, political, and religious serv- 
ices some avocation suited to her 
nature. There are many attractive 
illustrations of Mr. McKeever’s 
girls in training. 
A. P. C. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


When I was a Child 
By Yoshio Markino 


In delicately quaint and fascinating 
English (all his own), the Japanese 
artist tells us how he spoke, thought, 
and understood, as a spoiled and 
sheltered child in Japan. He also 
tells us how, later, he wrestled with 
poverty, and how — to save him- 
’ self from the unwelcome inheritance 
of his relative’s family —he fled 
to a penniless and hard life in 
America and London. His home 
village, with its féte days at the 
temple, his superstitions, his igno- 
rance, the tenderness of his father, 
and the adoration of his “most 
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worshipful mother” are portrayed 
with exquisite charm, — enhanced 
by his own drawings. 

With naive frankness and honesty 
of purpose the author gives us 
material for psychological study in 
these recollections of the experi- 
ences out of which came the founda- 
tion stones of his “‘moral.” Because 
he still seeks in ethics and philoso- 
phy the answers to life’s questions, 
unable to call himself a Christian 
after twenty years’ impression of 
Christianity, Mr. Markino asks of 
the West more sympathy and sin- 
cerity, more patience with the daily 
dying oriental superstitions, and 
more wisdom to understand what is 
behind them, lest “‘in breaking each 
nation’s faith with a hammer,” its 
happiness be lost. There is some- 
thing in this unusual book, not con- 
ducive to complacency in Christen- 
dom; but there is much more that 
makes us hope Mr. Markino will 
tell us some day, as he has in mind 
to do, “how to keep the broken 
bottles”’ of the world’s faiths. 

BFK. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
postage I5 cents.) 


$1.50 net; 


THE ROSES ON THE TERRACE 


Rose, on this terrace fifty years ago, 
When I was in my June, you in your May, 
Two words, “My Rose,” set all your face aglow, 
And now that I am white and you are gray, 
That blush of fifty years ago, my dear, 
Blooms in the past, but close to me to-day, 
As this red rose, which on our terrace here 
Glows in the blue of fifty miles away. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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( The Course of Instruction for this month begins with a Set of Answers to the Questions for 





May, prepared by Mabel Hill, of Dana Hall School for Girl, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Miss Hill’s 


articles in the magazine, notably those entitled respectively ** Funior Citizenship in the Home,’’ 


and ** The Summer Vacation that Means Growth, 


”? 


The 


will be remembered by members. 


helpful suggestiveness that characterized these articles will be found also in Miss Hill’s An- 
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pecially significant article suggested by a particularly important question. 


Following this Set of Answers are two long and two short symposiums, and an es- 


There is much of 


value as well as of interest in the Course of Instruction this month.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
MAY, 1914 


BY MABEL HILL 
Instructor in Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 
1. A grown-up chances to see a neighbor’s 
child, returning from school, behaving 
in a way that the child’s parents would 
not approve: What should the grown-up 
do? 


Ir your neighbor is your intimate 
friend, with whom you exchange 
kindly criticism or good-natured 
banter, the first time you meet the 
conversation may be brought about 
to the fact that her child has be- 
haved in an unseemly way in a pub- 
lic place. The conversation may 
wax serious, or the story may be re- 
hearsed in an amusing way. A 
psychological moment will certainly 
arise between two old friends when 
the behavior of a child of either one 
may be discussed frankly. 

But the neighbor whose child 
plays with your child may not bea 
neighbor with whom you are inti- 
mate. What then? Some time very 
soon after the episode of bad be- 
havior in the street, the child may 
come home with your child. It 
should be an easy matter, then, for 


you to enter into the comradeship 
of the two children, and discuss the 
matter of behavior on the streets. 

If the episode was in no way con- 
nected with your child’s fellow play- 
mates, and you do not know the 
neighbor, the episode should be re- 
ported to an association or organi- 
zation which in one way or another 
deals with public behavior—a 
parents’ and teachers’ association, 
or a civic club. 


Nv 


. In a family there are two girls, aged 
respectively seven and nine; the chil- 
dren are very unlike in disposition; one, 
when she does wrong, is helped by pun- 
ishment, the other harmed by it: What 
course shall the parents of these chil- 
dren follow, in order that they may do 
what is best for the children, and yet not 
seem unjust or “‘partial’’? 

The little girl who is helped by 
punishment is the one who should 
be watched most carefully. Is she 
helped by it because it is “‘done and 
over with”? If so, in the long run, 
punishment is not the best thing for 
her. Training, gradual develop- 
ment, better standards of behavior, 
are what both little girls need. 
Different methods of guidance to 
help the individual growth of each 
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little girl need not lead to partiality 

or seeming injustice. But as old- 

fashioned punishment, together 
with old-fashioned warfare, seems 
to be disappearing, I should advise 

“training” for both little girls. 

3. May a grown-up friend of a family, who 
is particularly fond of one of the three 
children of the family, show this prefer- 
ence, by means of little gifts and treats 
to the child she especially likes; or 
should she treat all the children of the 
family alike? 

As “‘grown-ups” naturally have 
favorites among members of a fam- 
ily of adults, it is natural, too, that 
they should find one little child of 
the family more appealing than the 
other children. But they should 
never show that favoritism in the 
presence of the other children, any 
more than in good society do men 
and women show their feeling for a 
special friend. There are, however, 
many lovely ways in which atten- 
tion can be shown to the little 
friend. There are gifts to be sent 
for particular recreation if the child 
is an outdoor child, — a tennis rac- 
quet, a golf club. The child may 
delight in music, or the drama, and 
trips to matinées offer special 
comradeship. Every child enjoys 
visiting a home where he knows he 
is welcome. Tea parties delight 
little girls, a day in the country goes 
straight to the heart of a boy. All 
these close ties of relationship may 
be fostered when the grown-up and 
the child are together, away from 
the other children. But partiality 
in the family circle seems poor taste 
and bad manners. 


4. How can girls of high-school age be 
taught the difference between good and 
bad taste in dressing? 
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Discover which one of your 
daughter’s friends dresses in par- 
ticularly good taste. Invite her to 
the home often, and frequently dis- 
cuss with her the question of clothes. 
Ask her where she buys them, and 
whose good taste is shown; how it 
happens that she knows just how to 
combine colors, and to get an effect 
of quiet, refined combinations. Your 
daughter will listen with absorbing 
interest. How strange for one’s own 
mother to take such an interest in 
another girl’s clothes! This con- 
versation must not be comparative. 
The daughter who dresses in bad 
taste must not be made to feel that 
she is being criticized before her 
friend. Having aroused an interest 
in the question of dressing, the 
mother should send her daughter 
to a dressmaker, or to a public serv- 
ice attendant in a business house, 
where she will have special guid- 
ance. The public service attendant, 
with a quiet word from the mother, 
will realize that the girl needs to 
cultivate good taste. At the outset, 
if some things are inappropriate, 
do not be too critical. Remember 
that “tastes differ.” Happy the 
child who is sure that the mother 
herself never falls short of good 
taste in fashion of clothes! 

5. How can the declining interest in church- 
going, on the part of a boy of fourteen, 
best be increased and preserved? 

If the father goes to church, the 
boy will probably go with him. 
That was the way in the last gener- 
ation, — we did what our fathers 
and mothers did. But if, perchance, 
the boy’s father plays golf or runs 
an automobile, or stays comfort- 
ably at home with his Sunday paper, 
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or worse still, figures all day at his 
desk, the problem is more compli- 
cated. If the boy is a good boy he 
attends his mother, like a knight of 
old. But playing a knight like Bay- 
ard, “without reproach or fear,” 
becomes serious. Two years after 
adolescence has been reached, the 
problem is still before the mother. 
Unless during those two years the 
boy has in his developing nature 
been able to find in church-going a 
real live interest, he will grow rebel- 
lious at Sunday gallantry. The 
mother must make sure that the 
church they attend is actually feed- 
ing the spiritual nature of the boy. 
The church of to-day that can do 
this is the one that gets the boy into 
actual church work. He sings in the 
choir, he helps to seat the congre- 
gation, he has charge of a group of 
younger boys, he is on a hospitality 
committee, he undertakes to do 
something toward civic work in the 
town or city. If the boy is working 
out the problem of service he will be 
glad to go to church with his mother 
for the sake of the church as well as 
to give her protection and loving 
devotion. 


6. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of twelve, who will always 
sacrifice truth rather than “tell tales” 
of his brother and sister, or his play- 
mates? 


This boy is still in the “tribal” 
state, where to him it is right to 
stand by family and friends. He 
knows no larger obligation. He 
should be taught games which in- 
culcate a larger sense of loyalty. 
Get him on a team made up of 
other children who have “rights,” 
yet who are in no way connected 
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with his family or close friendships. 
Team work, playing fair, “playing 
up to the game,” will soon develop 
in him a sense of the larger social 
justice. Stories of schoolboys will 
give him a sense of this larger loy- 
alty. 
7. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little boy of six, who sometimes 


disobeys in the spirit of daring, — just 
to “see what will happen”? 


This little boy needs help. If the 
child has never obeyed direct orders, 
if his parents have not trained him 
to obey at once, it will take a long 
time to overcome this special phase 
of disobedience connected with his 
interest in his environment. Or, 
because he is six years old, he may 
just be developing a kind of daring 
which comes with growing imagina- 
tion and adventure. Here the happi- 
est cooperation and guidance will 
help him. If his “daring” takes the 
form of hairbreadth escapes, give 
him gymnastic apparatus. If he is 
inventive, and takes a watch to 
pieces to see what will happen, put 
him at work with tools; if he steals 
from the pantry, let him learn to 
cook. Keep him at it, whatever 
this spirit of daring suggests. Every 
little boy is a Columbus. At six 
children can be taught to explore 
and to see what will happen, reason- 
ably. But the parent will have to 
help solve the problem which the 
child in this particularly early 
period of imagination and adventure 
presents. 

8. How can two girls of ten and twelve, 
respectively, who have no brothers, and 
who go to a girls’ private school, be 
taught the right attitude toward boys, 


learned unconsciously by girls who have 
brothers? 
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You probably have friends whose 
children are boys. Why not plan 
to have the boys come frequently to 
play with the girls? Arrange defi- 
nite games and entertainments 
which tend to self-forgetfulness. 
Bashfulness will soon be overcome 
when a group of children have 
taken part in theatricals. A nur- 
sery where a stage is improvised, or 
an outdoor playhouse where little 
shows are given, offers an oppor- 
tunity for delightful comradeship. 
All self-interest is lost in the com- 
mon enthusiasm. The boys can 
help make the costumes as well as 
the girls. The girls can take part 
freely in arranging the scenes as 
well as the boys. A boy’s way of 
looking at everything is educative; 
he adds strength and force, frank- 
ness and comradeship to the girl’s 
delicacy and charm, to her sweet- 
ness and shyness. The sooner these 
brotherless girls acquire the friend- 
ship of the best boys in the neigh- 
borhood the better. 


g. How can a little boy of five, who is in- 
clined to be greedy, not only in respect 
to food, but in regard to other things, be 
taught to be content with enough? 

I wonder if this little boy is not 
following an example set by some 
member of the family. If no one at 
the table is selfish, and no one is 
selfish in the library and living 
room, the example of the family life 
ought soon to check his personal 
greediness. Invite other little chil- 
dren to the house to play with him. 
At five a boy is old enough to be 
taught to compare. Guide him to 
see what other little children do 
with their toys, and how they be- 
have at the table. Take him pur- 
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posely into a street where little 
children are dressed in ragged 
clothes, and where he will see little 
boys and girls eating crusts of dirty 
bread. It will make him think in 
his little childish way. The hearts 
of little children are easily touched; 
the difficulty lies in the fact that 
parents do not educate their chil- 
dren’s little tender hearts to care 
for other children, or to recognize 
the needs of others. 

Little Paula who was but five 
years old had collected a bank of 
pennies, — hard-earned pennies. On 
hearing her grandmother tell the 
story of the poor in the neighbor- 
hood, she took her bank to her 
mother and said, “Here are my 
pennies, give them all to the poor 
little children.” The important 
point was not the child’s good will 
at five, but the wisdom of the 


. mother. She took every penny out 


of the bank and sent them away; 
little Paula saw them sent. She 
knew the joy of giving: her impulse 
to help was allowed to become a 
reality. Yet she is “greedy” like all 
other children. But her good will is 
being trained by parents who be- 
lieve in training from the cradle. 
10. Should children have lessons during 
the summer vacation, or should they be 
free from everything that suggests 
school routine? 

Yes, indeed,—if we give up the 
word “routine.” In the country all 
nature is beckoning to the children 
to come out and learn. In the city 
the parks and school gardens offer 
almost as much in the way of edu- 
cation. Everywhere the children 
go, there should be careful super- 
vision in order that the summer may 
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be a benefit to them in increasing 
knowledge. and orderly conduct. 
All children enjoy studying birds, 
flowers, stones, and rocks. Biology 
and botany, zodlogy and geology, 
can be taught children without their 
ever having heard the name of 
these sciences. Even astronomy 
should come into the summer edu- 
cation, for surely during the long 
evenings the children may be al- 
lowed now and then to sit up and 
study the heavens as the great con- 
stellations sweep across the skies. 
Of course, in summer one should 
not have recitations in just the 
same way he has them in the public 
schools. One morning will find the 
supervisor starting out to make 
collections with a group of children, 
while another day they camp in one 
place and cook, and learn the 
secrets of the woods. A third day 
the class will be under the trees 
where some one is reading, for there 
are lovely poems and beautiful 
stories which interpret the beauties 
of nature. A little sketching will 
not come amiss, for every flower 
that grows is better understood for 
the careful mastery by drawing of 
its exquisite parts and whole. There 
are summer songs to be sung, and 
summer plays and pageants. A 
child should grow stronger and big- 
ger during the summer, but that 
growth should include the child’s 
mind and soul as well as his body, 
and to make sure that this all-round 
process is going on, I heartily rec- 
ommend supervised informal work. 


LESSENING SLANG: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 1, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1914, reads as follows: 
*“*How can boys and girls of high school 
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age be induced to use good English, — 
instead of the slangy expressions for which 
they seem to have a preference?” 


I once heard of a lady who was very 
cultured and refined, and who had 
brought up her family under the 
very best of surroundings. They 
had never heard anything but the 
choicest English spoken in the 
home. Yet when they began going 
to high school they unconsciously 
adopted many of the slangy expres- 
sions used by others of their age. 
Their mother was deeply pained by 
this, and tried to tell them how 
coarse it sounded. But all efforts 
seemed fruitless; until one day she 
and her minister, after talking it 
over, decided on a course of action. 
One evening the minister came to 
dinner by special invitation. Every- 
thing was in perfect taste. The 
children were all present. They 
were always very proud of their 
mother’s grace of manner, refined 
appearance, and intellectual ability. 
All went well until the minister 
asked his hostess some question, 
to which she replied with per- 
fect gravity, in the most approved 
slang of the day. Of course the 
children were shocked and sur- 
prised. But their amazement in- 
creased during the meal, for their 
mother continued her conversation 
in the same manner. Both she and 
the minister utterly ignored the 
mortified and questioning looks of 
their auditors. At last, to the great 
relief of the young people, the min- 
ister left. An explanation was im- 
mediately demanded of the mother. 
The children were somewhat re- 
lieved to find out that the minister 
knew it to be a “make believe” on 
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the part of their mother. But it had 
made such an impression on their 
minds that slang was seldom used 
thereafter by any one of them. 
Mrs. Ruts HI tis, 
Madras, Or. 


Boys and girls of this age, it seems 
to me, are old enough toreason with, 
and to be shown that as young 
gentlemen and young ladies they 
should be careful of their English. 

Harry E. Jackson, 
Salem, Mass. 


Good language at home, and read- 
ing matter in which good language 
only is used. For instance, my 
small son, on the recommendation 
of a friend, fell very much in love 
with “Tom Sawyer” and “‘Huckle- 
berry Finn.” I question the wisdom 
of such stories on account of the 
language used, as well as for other 
reasons. 
stantly reminded if incorrect ex- 
pressions are used, — reminded of 
the correct expression. This should 
be done without nagging, of course. 

Mrs. L. I. Tuomas, 
Vollmer, Ida. 


Boys and girls of high-school age 
can be induced to use good English 
by commendation rather than cen- 
sure. I remember, when a young 
girl, my aunt’s being very particular 
about using good English, and not 
holding girls, who did not, in very 
high esteem. This did not impress 
me, however, until a dear old lady 
once remarked that “She had never 
heard Myra (calling me by my 
given name) use a slang expres- 
sion.” It is needless to say that 
after that I was very careful that 


Children should be con- - 
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not only she, but no one else should 
hear me use any slang expression. 
» Bs 

Chinook, Mont. 


Mothers should begin early to 
train their children not to use slang. 
Let parents themselves refrain from 
using slang, and be very quick to 
forbid the use of a coarse word. 
With my own children I try to draw 
a line between profane words and 
slang. My youngest often comes 
with the question, “Is this, ——, 
a bad word, mamma?” and I reply, 
“No, but it sounds coarse and 
rough, and I would rather you 
did n’t use it.” When the high- 
school age is reached, training of 
this sort will go a long way toward 
preventing the young people from 
the habitual use of slang. 

A MeEmBER, 
Berwyn, Lil. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO APOLO- 
GIZE: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 6, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can a child be taught to overcome 
a reluctance to apologize for wrong-doing, 
whether small or large?” 

Wuen our children were old enough 
to understand anything, I began to 
teach them that whoever was in the 
wrong must kiss and make up, or 
stay in a room alone till he did; and 
I never have had much trouble 
about having them apologize to 
each other. My husband and my- 
self have always made it a rule to 
apologize freely to them at any 
time we found that we were in the 
wrong, and I think that helps out 
too. S. & 
Houlton, Me. 
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I have a little boy in school who 
never willingly apologizes, either 
when he offends accidentally or in- 
tentionally. I have found that he 
very much admires a certain gentle- 
man who works in the school. The 
other night the gentleman accident- 
ally upset the boy’s work, and of 
course gladly picked it up and apolo- 
gized. When the boy came back to 
me he seemed overjoyed for some 
cause, and told me at once that Mr. 
begged his pardon and picked 
up his books when he upset them. 
I believe the boy has learned his 
lesson. 





Myrtie NEBEKER, 


Richfield, Utah. 


I believe that a parent must help 
the child to apologize. It is a thing 
he must be taught, and so form a 
habit of doing. After the child has 
done something wrong, never fail 
to ask him if he isn’t sorry. Tell 
him to sit down and think about it 
for a minute or two (an hour or two 
only does harm), and come and 
tell you when he is sorry. If he still 
shows reluctance, talk to him and 
appeal to his sense of honor, and 
help him to say “I am sorry.”” Then 
a kiss of forgiveness will wipe away 
all embarrassment. That kiss and 
willingness to forgive on the part 
of the parent are the all-important 
things, I believe. My husband and 
I have tried this method with our 
two boys. We were determined not 
to have pouting, sulky boys. It 
has become a habit now, and there 
is no embarrassment or reluctance 
about it. 

PF. Fe Pig 
Tacoma, Wash. 


One of the best examples of an 
apology which I have noticed was 
of a very stubborn boy who thought- 
lessly whirled a little girl down in 
the mud and soiled her dress. As 
he came in from recess I stopped 
him and asked how he would have 
felt if some other boy had caused 
his sister’s dress to get muddy. At 
first he was sullen, and said he was 
not any more to blame than she 
was; but when he was further re- 
minded of the extra work it would 
have made his mother, he said, “‘I 
did not mean to do it”; and with- 
out any prompting more than that, 
told the girl how sorry he was. 

M. H. A., 
Albion, Mich. 


Begin teaching children to say, 
“T’m sorry,” with their first mis- 
chief and naughtiness. Say, “‘ Moth- 
er’s sorry, too.” Teach them to 
pray for forgiveness when they have 
done wrong. Parents should always 
apologize to the children and to each 
other for their own mistakes, thus 
setting a consistent example. Meet 
the apology with forgiveness; don’t 
make it an occasion for a scolding; 
but let the matter drop with as few 
words as possible. I can still re- 
member the different ways in which 
my childish apologies were met. 
Once my mother sent me to apolo- 
gize to a neighbor. I went with fear 
and trembling, and the words came 
in a scarcely audible stammer. To 
my great surprise the ‘“‘cross” 
neighbor took me in her arms and 
gave me a kiss, which I have re- 
membered for thirty years. 

Mrs. D. E. O., 
San Diego, Cal. 
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INCULCATING FAMILY LOYALTY: 
FOUR ANSWERS 


Question No. 10,in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can family loyalty best be taught?” 


I aM anxious to see this question an- 
swered, for I cannot understand 
how there would be any need of 
teaching loyalty in a family. My 
little ones are not only loyal to 
father and mother, but to them 
there are no babies like “our ba- 
bies”; and they are most loyal to 
one another. 
A. M. A., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Loyalty is the natural result of a 
happy relationship in the family, 
and I don’t think it can be taught, 
— it “‘just naturally grows.” 

Ruts Younc ALLEN, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


This is a hard question for me to 
answer, for I cannot understand a 
situation where a child is disloyal to 
his family. My own little boy is so 
loyal to his family, especially his 
mother; no other woman, to him, is 
so handsome, so wise, — or so fine 
a cook. He is very proud of his 
name, Roger Sherman; and I try 
to teach him that he must never al- 
low that name to be connected with 
anything dishonorable. I try to 
teach him that every brave man 
“stands by” his own family and his 
country. 

Mrs. Laura M. SHERMAN, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


By talking over the family wor- 
ries and financial affairs with them. 
Throw some of the family burdens 


on the shoulders of the children. If 
this will not induce loyalty, pamper- 
ing and petting certainly will not. 
We grow loyal by giving, not by 
taking. A soldier who has risked 
his life for his country is more loyal 
than a person who has never made 
any sacrifice. If you doubt this, ask 
some G. A. R. man. 
Mrs. W. T. Cowan, 
Box Elder, Mont. 


CHILDREN AND GOOD MANNERS : 
THREE ANSWERS 


Question No. 4, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1914, reads as follows: “‘ How 


can good manners best be taught to chil- 


dren?” 


First, by precept and example; 
second, by constant reminding and 
drilling; third, by reading stories; 
fourth, by showing the difference 


. between a child with good manners 


and one who is rude; fifth, always 
stress the “‘do” and not the “don’t” 
that is in a child. 

Rose ARNOLD, 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


I enjoyed reading Julia A. Hid- 
den’s “Teaching Children Man- 
ners’ so much, and I shall not try 
to improve on it. Her suggestions 
of teaching by example as well as 
precept and private corrections are 
especially good. 

A MeEmBER, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


I asked my son of five this ques- 
tion. He replied, “‘ By telling us in 
a good way what manners you want 
us tohave.”” He has a small brother, 
and always includes him in his con- 
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versation. The reading and telling 
of stories is the way he means. 
Mrs. Joun Gou_p, 
Hastings, Mich. 


*“ THANK YOU” 


Suggested by Question No. 6, in Home 

Procress Questions for March, which 
reads as follows: ‘Should anything be done 
to encourage a little girl of seven who is 
very lukewarm in her expressions of pleas- 
ure, affection and gratitude, to be more 
enthusiastic?” 
Mrs. Baynarp stood on her back 
porch watching the belated sum- 
mer sun go down in the clear west. 
But she did not see the soft rose and 
orange of the clouds, or the velvet 
green of the fresh, glad earth. 

“It’s been such a hard day — 
such a hard day,” she whispered. 
“Nothing but ceaseless work from 
sunrise to sundown; the more I do, 
the more is left for me todo. I’m 
so tired!”” And the slender young 
shoulders drooped against the un- 
painted post of the porch. 

“T tried having a little ‘prayer 
time’ while baby was sleeping this 
afternoon, as mother begged me, 
but it does n’t do any good. I can’t 
seem to get near to God any more 
— the work and the mortgage and 


the tiredness seem to get in between, 


1? 


and I can’t pray! 

“Oh, mother, my new dress is so 
pretty.” Mrs. Baynard looked down 
into the happy, upturned face of 
her little daughter who had paused 
beside her for a moment. ‘You al- 
ways domake my things sopretty!” 
And suddenly the beauty of the sun- 


set flashed before the mother’s tired 
eyes. 

“Poor little mother,” her hus- 
band came up the steps with the 
empty miik-pails, “‘you’re all tired 
out, I know. But you have helped 
so much that in a few days I shall 
be able to take up all this extra 
work you have been doing. Then 
you must take a good rest.” 

Mrs. Baynard straightened her 
bent shoulders. ‘‘Why, I’m not so 
tired, after all,”’ she thought. “Isn’t 
it strange how a word of apprecia- 
tion does help? We ought to train 
ourselves in the ‘Thank-yous’ of 
life more than we do.” 

Then she started at a strange 
thought. Might not that be the 
trouble when she tried to pray? Did 
she ever think to thank God for all 
the love and comfort which en- 
folded her? Didn’t she think of . 
just the unpleasant, difficult things 
in her life, and wonder why God 
gave her such burdens? 

Tears smarted in the eyes of the 
mother. “And Mildred thanked 
me for her new dress — such a sim- 
ple, ordinary little dress! She has 
taught her mother a lesson in grati- 
tude.” 

She slipped back into the dark- 
ened room where her baby lay sleep- 
ing, and knelt beside the little bed. 
“Dear God,” she prayed, “Thou 
dost not seem far from me, now. 
Oh, help me to be grateful — help 
me to keep grateful!” 

Auice Marcaret ASHTON, 


Three Mile Bay, N.Y. 














QUESTIONS FOR JUNE, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What shall be said to a boy of fourteen who asks whether war is 
right or wrong? 

2. How can a sense of responsibility best be taught to a little girl of 
twelve, who is not very ‘‘dependable,’”— being prone to leave 
unfinished little tasks entrusted to her, or to forget altogether to do 
them? 

3. What should be done in the case of a little boy of eight who is too 
easily led by other children, — who, in other words, says “‘ Yes,” too 
easily? 

4. How can children best be taught such a respect for public property, 
that, when in parks, and other such places, they will not throw fruit 
skins or paper bags on the ground, or injure in any way the plants 
and trees? 

5. What can be done to make a summer in a remote country place a time 
of happiness and profit to a city girl of fourteen, who finds the country 
“‘lonesome”’ and “‘dull”’? 

6. What course should be followed in the case of a boy of eleven who 
finds it most impossible to admit that he is wrong, even when he is, 
and knows that he is? 

7. How can perseverance best be taught to little children? 

8. At what age should boys and girls be taken into the confidence of 
their parents in regard to the family income, — its source and its 
distribution? 

g. Should children be allowed to “dip into” books; or should they be 
trained to read one book through before taking up another? 

10. What should be taught children about loyalty; — what should they 
be told that it is in relation to their families and friends, and, later 

their associates in the business or professional world; and how shall 

they best be helped to have it? 


NURSES FOR 
OUR NEIGHBORS 


By Dr. ALFRED WORCESTER 


: aes s is the ** Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 

Dr. Worcester, who is chief of the Mater- the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
nity Service at the Waltham Hospital and | fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
President of the Waltham Training School wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
for Nurses, has been interested in the art of woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
nursing practically all his life, having been | Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 
taught by his mother to accept as a privilege 
every opportunity for neighbor-nursing. See this 

The book gives a history of nursing both Sealed 
here and abroad and makes a strong plea for Package, 
the infusion of more personal human interest a good 
into the nurse’s work. It will be of interest 

; ai all wi size for 
not only to nurses and doctors but to all who 
have had or are likely to have experience in trial. 
caring for the sick. Order one of 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. your grocer. 


Also sold in sacks, half bbis. and bbis. 


y HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. 


4 Park St., Boston 16 E. 40th St., New York | FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 
ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 

provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 14 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE REST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 

The titles of the volumes are as follows : 

Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 

The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 

Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Attractively bound in decorated covers, 14 cents each, postpaid. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Srott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 








I" “ BK pS Before beginning the prepara- 

fe tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott saw them. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day. 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 
beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. F 





instances, it is true, Scott in imagina- 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 
i All of these were thoroughly investi- 
i gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 

pictorial value. 
By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





= out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 





Houghton Mifflin Co, 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 


Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works, * 





THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


of Wordsworth’s Country 


T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 

These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow- 

oe, ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

ppeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

lography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ver offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
harm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

sift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

nformation will be sent, if you will return this. coupon. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 


tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


DEE cocck ccriceengecedacertxe suncengesucentectadnetountaes we 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Address 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 


MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


a es — ———_ ——————————— —— 


“Bret Harte , m - He was al- 


together the 
most effec- 
tive short- 


created for 
us a world 
of honest, i 
story writer 
wholesome 3 i 
m of his era, if 
laughter. : not indeed 
The Adver- ; ; i 


. Ye | of any era.” 
= Bos- , The Herald, 
c Boston. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.”’ 


HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


Tue RIversivE Press CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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Three New Books of 
Unusual Appeal to Women 


LETTERS 
OF A 
WOMAN __| 
HOMESTEADER . 


By 
ELINORE PRUITT STEWART \ 


‘ 


Mrs. Stewart some years ago was left a widow, with a two-year-old daughter and no 
means of support. After a period of “ going out by the day,’ 
a Wyoming homesteader. 

More delightful letters were never written than hers to a former employer in Denver. 


’ 


she became housekeeper to 


They tell a connected story of pioneer life, full of buoyancy and pluck and the spirit of adventure. 
The contrast they present between the freedom of glorious opportunity and days of sweated labor 
in Denver gives the reader an exhilarated sense of holiday. 


IMustrated by N.C. WvETH. $1.25 nef. Postage extra. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT 


By DEMETRA VAKA 


Author of “ HAREMLIK ” 


“Tt is a picture of family life such as no outsider has yet drawn of the harem A remarkable 
book that forces ‘the reader to respect an alien civilization and a religion that is observed. It is an 
Orient that is stripped of much of its mystery and is made human.” — A. Y. Sun. 


$1.25 net. 


THEY WHO KNOCK AT OUR GATES 


By MARY ANTIN 


Author of “THE PROMISED LAND” 


A powerful presentation of the immigration problem by the author of “ The Promised Land.” 

Mary Antin knows what it is to be an immigrant, poor, oppressed and ignorant. She has come 
up by her own efforts, helped by our free schools and libraries. What she has done she believes 
other immigrants can do, and she believes, furthermore, that the immigrant may be as great an advan- 
tage to America as America may be to the immigrant. 


Illustrated. $1.00 wef. Postage extra. 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zodlogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 

HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 
Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 
State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 

CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City, 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 
JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal. 
ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zodlogy, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE NAMES OF THESE SHELLS? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE 


CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 


for answers to questions similar to the one given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dept. R 


The Riverside Press 
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